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Relax in all-new | 
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4ll four Custom Monterey Models feature 
Power Steering. Power Brakes. 4-way Power Seat. Merc-O-Matic Drive 
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Completely new design schemes, expressed in 
finest quality upholstery and trim fabries give 
an air of ultra-richness to Mercury's all-new 
beauty. Here is fine car interior styling by the 
industry's top designers ods 8 stunningly beautiful 
two-tone colour combinations to harmonize per- 
fectly with exterior colours. Gleaming chrome 


fittings, a new instrument panel, eustom 


appointments all are distinctive. Here is the 
luxurious comfort of deep foam-rubber seats— 
space-planned roominess—scenic visibility 

Mercury's ride is whisper-quiet! There's new 


road-hugging stability when cornering. thanks 
to all-new Ball-joint Front Suspension. You'll 
marvel at the flexibility and response of Mercury's 
new 16] Hp. V-8 engine. giving safer. smoother 
performance. Yes. step in road test the fashion- 
first ear that’s powered to make all your driving 
easier— "54 Mercury! 
























Or SAVING... NOW 


You may want a new wheelbarrow, or a home in the country. 

It may be that your dreams take a different direction entirely ... 
But most of the things we want, big or small, must be saved for. 
When you open a special savings account at the Royal Bank you 


know you are really on your way toward your pet project. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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at circumstances imposed by c rar, indivi ] : fairly 
that in the circumstances imposed by cold war, individuals might be unfairly a NGk OF SOLID COLD. Prince Cheraciie r 
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This man houses Canad 
at 


H:. name does not matter. His contribution does. 
For with his skill, and the hammers and riveters 
and bulldozers that are his tools, he builds the 
homes, builds the schools, houses the industries 
that are the landmarks of Canada's progress. 


He is a citizen and he is a builder. Canada grows 
strong through his contribution and those of men 
working everywhere to develop our nation's 
resources, 


In times of emergency it is absolutely necessary 
that there be an additional source of money avail- 
able to him to insure the well-being of his family, 
and the continued growth of Canada. The modern 
consumer finance company provides this source. 


For more than a quarter of a century, Household 
Finance has provided a sound and intelligent an- 
swer to the money problems of millions of people. 


Money when you need it 
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CANADA'S LARGEST AND MOST RECOMMENDED CONSUMER FINANCE COMPANY 
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Mode in Canada) 


Every week on Radio 
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BY Pevetley Derg, 
Has Billy Graham Rekindled England’s Faith ? 


HE NAME of Billy Graham meant nothing to the British public. 

It is true that for a month before his arrival there were bill posters 

all over London proclaiming his coming meetings in the Harringay 
Arena but no one cared very much. I never heard of him until four 
months ago when a St. Catharines (Ont.) reader of Maclean’s sent me 
a magazine article about him. 

I mention these facts to show that this young American evangelist 
had set himself a difficult task, made no easier by a newspaper interview 
in America which quoted him as saying that Britain had to be saved 
from the evil effects of socialism. 


blast of 


The Left-wing British newspapers let out a loud rage, 
and were not calmed by Dr. Graham’s statement in America that he 
had the The 


are reasonably credulous but was hard to believe 
Perhaps the attendant publicity did no harm because, when Graham 


not used word “socialism’’ but ‘‘secularism.”’ sritish 


“‘secularism”’ 


and his associates eventually arrived at Southampton he had become 
big news. Some of the liveliest reporters in Fleet Street were in atten 
dance at the quayside. Fortunately for Graham and his wife, the 


reporters liked them both and gave a perfectly fair account of their 


appearance and conversation. Then the cavalcade entrained for 
London. 
Twenty-four hours later if you had been near the Houses of 


Parliament you would have witnessed an odd sight, considering that 
it was a Friday evening when neither House is in session. Cars were 
arriving from all directions and dumping their dinner-jacketed occu- 
pants. About 250 males had been invited by a group of MPs and peers 
to participate tn a complimentary 
dinner to Graham. 
The list of guests 
fact I 
nothing more imposing since last 
when I at- 


was quite 


imposing In have seen 


summer in Toronto 
the lunch- 
National 


tended final directors’ 


eon of the Canadian 


Exhibition. 


\ big room had been reserved 
it Westminster for the prelimi- 


nary reception. Each of us was 


introduced personally to Graham, 





after which the waiters served 
sherry. What! That old devil 
John Barleycorn at an evangelist’s 
dinner? It was even so The 


Jalant af Vile a ' 
Palace of Westminster has its own crowds met 


Waterloo Station. 


Coronation-sized 
Graham at 


-ustoms and it would have been 


embarrassing and misleading to 

our young American guest if we had altered the established customs. 
Graham made an interesting study as he went through the prolonged 

ordeal of introductions. He was obviously pleased when the Chaplain 

of the House of Commons came along, and he was very interested 

in meeting the senior Chaplain of the Fleet. 

five generals. 


We and the 


conclusion that he was a fine Scandinavian male type. 


There were also four or 


studied our guest of honor came to preliminary 


He 


His features 


would 
have looked at home in the mountains on a pair of skis. 
are good, his hair reasonably blond and his manner is sincere and 
masculine. He was not putting on an act. He was neither effusive nor 
falsely modest. Considering some of the prima-donna performances 
that guests of honor usually put up, this was a pleasant change 

Then dinner was announced and we took our allotted places. With 
the exception of the Chaplain of the House of Commons who wore 
his clerical cassock (as this was his parish) the dinner jacket reigned 
without a single dissenter. 

You will agree that so far this was something new in evangelical 
procedure. One does not think of the penitent in a faultless outfit 
from Savile Row. In fact, looking about the familiar dining room 
I thought how elegant it all looked compared to an ordinary night 
when we eat in our working clothes. 
Chaplain and the dinner began. 

Eventually the eating and the drinking came to an end. We toasted 
Her Majesty the Queen, and out came the 


Grace was pronounced by the 


Continued on page 78 



































Take your pick of 
Canada’s favorite cars! 


Here they are 1954 Chevrolet: 
Whi hever model Vou choose for vou 
luxurious, color-harmonized interiors 
saving gas mileage with Chevrolet’s new p 
all the automatic features you want 
Power Steering on all models, Auto 
*’Two- Pen” models, and Powe! bral 


a iler soon and tf 





Lowered for Performance! 
Lngineered tor Economy / 





lakes the bread 
right out of your fingers 


AND GIVES IT BACK PERFECTLY TOASTED!) 





| Power-Action automatically 2 lowers bread for you... 


4. serves it up 
—all by itself ! 
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This distinctive new toaster even /owers 
Power-Action lightly 
of your finger 


and serves it up fast— 


THE 
. SUPER DE LUXE 
: $ 39.50 


toast every time—light, dark, or in- 
between. Toast rises extra high, so small 
slices are easy to remove. The new 
Toastmaster’’* Super De Luxe Toaster 
Try it. See how 
completely automatic a toaster can be 


the bread for you! 
takes the bread right out 
Starts it toasting, 

elf! The new 
Super De Toaster makes perfect 


Toastmaster’’ is at your dealer’s now 


Luxe 


Automatic Toasters 
MAKE PERFECT TOAST EVERY TIME 


THE DE LU XE $32.95 


Makes perfect toast every t 
toaster, thickly chromed 





tume—light, dark, o 
in-between. A beaut 
to stay beautiful. Crumb tray opens at the push 
Large, cool han. 

Toast pops up 


of a button for quick cleaning 
dles make toaster safe to carry 


extra high. Small slices are easy to remove 
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Can Hees “Revitalize” 


GEORGE HEES, of Toronto-Broad- 
view, the handsome new president of 
the Progressive Conservative As- 
sociation, may be forgiven a certam 
sense of personal destiny. 

On a November morning in 1944, 
when his unit took one of the Schelde 
causeways, Major Hees was annoyed 
because his revolver wouldn’t hang 
comfortably. It kept rubbing his hip 
and getting in his way. Finally he 
took it off his belt and stuck it into 
the front of his battle dress. 

A few minutes later Hees got a 
sniper’s bullet in the right elbow, a 
wound that paralyzed his arm for 
months. At the dressing station an 
orderly looked at the major’s revol- 
ver and clucked reprovingly. 

“You shouldn’t carry a revolver 
cocked like that, sir,’”’ he said. ‘‘You 
might have shot yourself dead.”’ 

Hees was puzzled—-the weapon was 
cocked all right, but he was sure he 
hadn’t cocked it. 
deep groove in the butt, 
what had happened. His revolver 
had been cocked by the impact of the 
bullet; it had served as a shield and 
deflected the bullet to his right arm. 
Only the blind luck which had led 
him to take the holster off his belt 
had saved him from being killed. 

Faith in his own luck may account, 


Then he noticed a 
and realized 


part, for the self-assurance which 
is at once the greatest asset and the 
greatest liability of George Hees in 
His admirers call him poised, 
His detractors 


politics 
vigorous, confident. 
call him brash. 

For a relative newcomer to politics 
Hees has certainly made a lot of 
progress. His first venture was in the 
Grey North by-election of February 
1945, when General the Hon. 
Andrew McNaughton, then Minister 


Aa CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB 


xy g 


the Tories? 


of National Defence, was beaten by 
Conservative Garfield Case. 
organized a party-line telephone can- 
vass to tell snowbound electors about 
crisis as he had 


Hees 


the reinforcement 
seen it overseas. Some Conservatives 
give him much of the credit for the 
Grey North victory. 

Many were glad of his help last 
summer, too. After John Diefen- 
baker, Hees was the speaker most 
often requested by Conservatives for 
campaign meetings. He was also the 
author of a pamphlet on organization 
which became a textbook for Con- 
servative candidates. 

When 


primer his own campaign experience 


Hees wrote this _ political 
consisted of one smashing defeat (by 
David Croll in Toronto-Spadina, 
1945) and one 
he’d elected to 
late Tommy Church in Broadview in 
1950). 
by youth or inexperience from giving 


by-election victory 


been replace the 
Hees has never been inhibited 


free advice to his elders and not all of 
them have liked it. 


THIS WAS ONE REASON for the 
sharp reaction when Hees became a 
candidate for president of the Con- 
Normally this 
is a job which men have to be per- 


servative Association. 
suaded to fill— it’s a thankless payless 
post which involves a lot of travel, 
interminable meetings and the blame 
for anything that goes wrong. Hees 
openly campaigned for it. Some of his 
parliamentary colleagues, including 
most of the front-benchers whose 
advice carries most weight in forming 
policy, campaigned against him just 
as openly. 

They thought, rightly, that the 
Hees-for-president movement implied 


a criticism Continued on page 90 
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Now! The glamorous new Cycla-matic Frigidaire 
with complete Self-Service! 
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Here’s the world’s easiest-to-use 
food freezer-refrigerator! 
oe oe a ye ages 


/ | CAN SHOP WAY AHEAD-THANKS 
TO THIS HUGE, COMPLETELY 











SEPARATE FOOD FREEZER! 








NEW COLORAMA STYLING 


glorifies your kitchen! 
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Makes all ordinary refrigerators seem old-fashioned VV sohewe? 





BRING ALL FOOD UP FRONT! 
O Cycla-matic | ire brings you the uses no dials or timers. Combination of full- ~ 
d time-sa of real Self-Service size Roll-to-You Shelves in gold stain-proof — Ly] 
, " 1 1.3 , t - ~~ hh 
Separate insulated freezer holds over a week’s ish and new Pantry-Door puts - 
p f frozen food at safe zero zone cold. . every fle food item at your finger tips. All 
- Qui I Tt ( I I 1odels are dependably powered 
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Let’s Stop 
Monopoly 
Television 








BY SCOTT YOUNG 


TV competition simply isn’t allowed in Canada. Here’s 


one angry set owner and taxpayer who challenges this 


decree, insists that the high principles announced by 


the CBC haven’t been met and that everybody should 


have the right of free choice between opera and boxing 


OME TIME within the next few months Canada’s 

one millionth television set will be hooked up in a 

living room which never before has served as a land- 
ing strip for a space ship or a concert hall for the display 
of Liberace’s two sets of gleaming ivories. Soon after, its 
owner will have broken out of the normal period of new- 
set mesmerism when even the commercials look good. 
Then he’ll wake up to the fact already bothering hun- 
dreds of thousands of viewers -that in all but those few 
parts of Canada within range of U.S. stations a Canadian 
has no choice in his television entertainment; he must 
tune in the one station within reach of his set or turn the 
set off. 

Perhaps it isn’t easy for people in one-station areas to 
realize how much more value they would get for the 
money they spent on television (including a fifteen per 
cent excise tax on the wholesale price which is direct 
revenue tio the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) if 
they had two or three stations from which to choose. | 
live eighty miles northeast of Toronto in one of the 
world’s most fringy fringe areas and, by use of a hundred 
dollar booster, can get four stations, with Toronto recep 
tion the best, Buffalo almost as good, Rochester and 





Syracuse occasionally good—and we know how important 
a choice of programs can be. 

We watch Toronto most because we like many CBC 
programs. That makes us more loyal to CBC-TV than 
the average southern Ontario viewer who, according to 
Elliott-Haynes teleratings, watched Toronto only 27 2 
percent of his viewing time in 1953. The 1954 average 
is about 35 percent Toronto, 65 percent Buffalo und 
others. And to give you an idea what can be dons 
with an alternative on Monday nights we can watch 
one of television’s best comedy shows, I Love Lucy. fram 
Buffalo, instead of amateur boxing from Toronto. On 
Thursday nights we can watch TV’s best cops-and-rob- 
bers show, Dragnet, instead of wrestling from Maple Leaf 
Gardens. And we may get many other hours a week of 
shows we really like-—-Groucho Marx. The Life of Riley, 
and live comedy, variety and dramatic shows— which 
aren't seen at present on any Canadian stations 

Television, like reading, movie-going, radio-listening 
and almost everything else is all a matter of taste— even 
among people with good taste. Any television monopoly, 
such as we have in Canada now, is faced with the incon 


testable fact that wrestling Gontinued on page 






















By June enough homes will be completed at Kitimat to allow Alcan to staff the first of its aluminum smelters. Blocks of forest will remain as parks. 
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ow to start 
city from scratch 
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What Kitimat will look like. The builder of Norgate, 8.C. (above), is repeating style at Kitimat. 


Before a nail was driven, Kitimat, B.C., was planned to the last 
picture window, the first cemetery. A dozen pioneer families 


are already in their up-to-date bungalows and within a decade 


they expect their Town of Tomorrow to reach 50,000 population 








The first permanent residents move in. For $700 
down, $60 a month, they have a $14,000 home 


By FRED BODSWORTH 


N A SNOWY Sunday late last February 
Huguette Pelletier, a French-Canadian house 
wife, carried a broom and dust pan into a new 
ranch-type bungalow in a stump-ringed clearing 
in northern British Columbia and thus became the 
first permanently housed resident of a backwoods 
community which is destined to grow into Canada’s 
newest, northernmost, most modern and certainly 
most meticulously planned city 
Huguette, 26, recently from Cornwall, Ont., and 
her husband, Charles, a storekeeper for the Alu 
minum Company of Canada (‘call us Alcan for 
short’’), moved into the first of fifty houses just 
completed at Alcan’s mushrooming smelter town 
of Kitimat which in a few years will be the world’s 
major producer of aluminum. In spite of its 














isolation——-Kitimat is a hundred miles from the 
Alaskan boundary and four hundred miles north of 
Vancouver—no Canadian town has ever got off to 
a more promising start. 

Most towns have remained pockmarked and 
crippled by the jerry-built shanties of their hap- 
hazard beginnings. Most cities have been half- 
smothered by the ailment of growing too big too 
fast--by narrow unplanned streets, traffic bottle- 
necks and wildly sprawled housing developments 
without provision for parks or playgrounds. 

Kitimat will be an exception. Alcan called in 
a score of the continent’s top community planners 
and spent close to a quarter of a million dollars 
designing the city on paper before the first nail 
was driven. In the fat volumes of planners’ reports 

they form a stack a foot high—every future 
street, home, school, shop, hydrant and even ceme- 
tery is precisely located. 

It will be a model city of parkways, playgrounds, 
attractive shopping centres, residential streets iso- 
lated from through traffic and motor expressways 
with underpasses for pedestrians. Practically every 
family will be able to own a modern oil-heated 
six-room home. No child will have to cross a street 
to reach school. No housewife will be more than 
a five-minute walk from a community shopping 
centre or baby clinic, and she will never have to 
push her pram across a busy street to reach them. 
No breadwinner will stare out his picture window 
at the plant which employs him, for Kitimat’s 
industrial site will be six miles from its residen- 
tial area. 

Kitimat will be the model city that idealistic 
aldermen elsewhere see only in their dreams. Yet 
the Alcan employees who will be the core of its 
citizenry will buy homes on _ bargain-basement 
terms. <A $14,000 Kitimat house, the latest in 
modern home design, will cost $700 down and less 
than $60 a month, with a guaranteed buy-back 
price for anyone who wants to sell. 

Kitimat townsite, distinct from its great smelters 
and deep-sea docks, will require an Alcan invest- 
ment of around $1C millions before the town is 
footing its own bills. But Alcan expects that the 
town, once its tax-collecting structure is set up, 
will pay most of this back over a period of years, 
and take over, as a normal functioning munici- 
pality, the streets and utilities which Alcan has had 
to provide to get Kitimat started. 


Alcan isn’t trying to kid anyone that this 
investment for the creation of a perfect town 
springs solely from humanitarian motives. The 


company will be pouring $600 millions into its great 
British Columbia hinterland development of dams, 
hydro-electric powerhouses, harbors and aluminum 
smelters—-the biggest single power and smelter 
development ever undertaken by private industry 
anywhere. The future of the whole great venture 
hinges on the successful transplanting of thousands 
of smelter workers into the wilderness at Alaska’s 
back door. By creating a model city, Alcan hopes 
it will be able to attract model citizens and make 
them want to stay. Only in this way will it stabilize 
its labor and assure continuing production from its 
smelters. 

But even without its detailed and costly plan- 
ning, Kitimat is an unprecedented development in 
the history of Canada’s northward expansion, for 
never before has a wilderness camp mushroomed 
into a full-blown and modern city as fast as 
Kitimat will. Today Kitimat is largely a con- 
struction camp of 2,300 men, 190 women and 
approximately 250 children, most of them still 
housed in temporary bunkhouses, small plywood 
homes or trailers. About a dozen families have 
followed the Pelletiers into the first completed 
permanent houses. But by fall the transformation 
from bush camp to permanent town will be well 
under way. The first two smelter potlines will begin 
functioning in June and by autumn Kitimat’s popu- 
lation may be 4,000, about 2,500 of them in per- 
manent homes. As the smelter expands, Kitimat’s 
population is expected to reach 15,000 in three or 
four years. And, if the world aluminum market 
continues to permit smelter expansion. to twelve 
potlines as now scheduled, Kitimat will be a city 
of 50,000 within ten or fifteen years of the time 
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it was unsurveyed forest inhabited only by grizzlies 
and scattered Indian bands. 

Kitimat is being built because the first essential 
in aluminum production is, oddly, not the ore 
itself, but vast amounts of cheaply produced power. 
The electricity required to make one ton of alu- 
minum would keep an average household supplied 
with light, heat and power for fifteen years. To 
find cheap and unclaimed power, aluminum smelters 
have to keep moving back like restless sourdoughs 
to the undeveloped frontiers. So, when the growing 
demand for aluminum indicated that it might soon 
be exceeding the capacity of Alcan’s great Quebec 
smelters at Arvida, Ile Maligne, Beauharnois and 
Shawinigan Falls, the Aluminum Company of 
Canada began seeking a new frontier. It 
British Columbia. 

At Nechako, 200 miles inland from the Pacific, 
it built Kenney Dam, the biggest earth-filled dam. 
in the British Commonwealth, to back up water 
for 150 miles. At the western end of this mammoth 
water reservoir it has blasted a tunnel ten miles 
long through a mountain of the Coast Range that 
will permit the imprisoned water to thunder down- 
ward to sea level in a drop sixteen times greater 
than Niagara. At the foot of this tunnel, in a 
massive man-made cavern blasted out a quarter 
of a mile inside the mountain, Alcan’s Kemano 
powerhouse will eventually have the greatest 
output of any hydro-electric plant in the world, 
producing more power than is used by Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver combined, 


chose 


Top-rank town planners dream up a modern Shangri-la 


Houses are planned with service entrance facing the streets. 





But the powerhouse site is a narrow mountainous 
Fifty 


miles up the coast, however, is Douglas Channel, 


valley with no space for smelters or a town. 


a twisting fiord that snakes inland seventy miles 
between magnificent ranks of coastal peaks. Doug- 
las is like the scores of other fiords which gouge 
the B. C. coast except for one peculiarity— instead 
of ending in an abrupt mountainside, it ends in 
the broad flat valley and delta of the Kitimat River. 
Here is the only large potential townsite with access 
to the sea between Vancouver and Alaska. 

To have its smelter city there, Alcan had to string 
a transmission line from Kemano across fifty miles 
of the most forbidding peaks and glaciers in British 
Columbia. For one ten-mile stretch linemen had 
to span a mile-high mountain pass amid snowslides 
and avalanches where the snow lay 150 feet deep 
and winds sometimes reached 100 miles an hour. 
But a spacious and attractive townsite that would 
lure and hold and their families 
regarded as so that Alcan 
insisted on the transmission line going through. 


workers was 


essential engineers 
It was finally completed last fall after two years’ 
work. 

“We knew the problem of getting thousands of 
people to live up there would be as great as any 
says McNeely Du 
and 


of the engineering problems,” 
Bose, an Alcat 
hydro-electric engineer who, more than any other 


vice-president outstanding 
man, has fathered the British Columbia aluminum 
project. ‘“‘We considered 
tric sites in British 


two other hydro-elec 


Continued on page 66 


Gardens and patios are included. 
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The first school will have covered walks between classrooms because of Kitimat's heavy rainfall. 
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ots TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN 


THE OLD QUARTER 





The 300-year-old heart 
of Montreal beats ceaselessly 
to the rhythm of chansons 
from the smoky taverns, 
the rumble of produce trucks, 
the hum of bargaining, 
and the wailing of sirens 
aS sea-weary Sailors 
signal their homecoming to the 


Virgin of Bonsecours 





For several hours the farmers have been manoeuvring for market space in the 
6 alITl Place Jacques Cartier. Now, from cafes, shops and homes, the customers arrive. 


ee 


On Commissioners Street, trucks fill the 
storied Bonsecours Market with produce; 
then other trucks come to take it away. 


8 am Bums, grocers, janitors, seamen rest, get warm and pray in Bonsecours Church. 


12 











HEN THE THREE night spots close at two o'clock of a morning 
in the Old Quarter of Montreal many of their clients repair to 
nearby snack bars for coffee. As they think of hailing taxis for home 
a growing rumble is audible in the Place Jacques Cartier, a small brightly lit 
square sloping down from City Hall on Notre Dame Street to the docks 
on Commissioners Street. 

Here farmers from thirty and forty miles around the metropolis fill the 
darkness with excited shouts as they park big trucks back to back, leaving 
enough space between to form a passage. On the tailboards they arrange 
displays of home-grown fruit and vegetables, then settle down to wait for 
customers. They keep themselves warm over little oil stoves and guard 
one another’s products as they go off in turn for breakfast. 

In the snack bars their fresh red faces, sparkling eyes and noisy badinage 
cause the revellers who still linger to wince, drain their cups sheepishly, and 
depart. 

Another day has begun, the same restless, colorful and cheerful sort of 
day the Old Quarter has seen for most of its three hundred years. 

Under a forest of cockeyed chimney 
pots the Old Quarter covers one square 
mile, the site of Ville Marie, the original 
settlement founded by Maisonneuve in 
1642. Its limits are bounded on the 
north by Fortification Lane, beyond 
which toil the millionaires of St. James 
Street. On the west the boundary is 
McGill Street, and on the east Berri 
Street, where begin respectively the 
teeming workaday wards of St. Gabriel 
and Papineau. To the south lies the 
St. Lawrence waterfront, hidden for the 
most part by three-hundred-foot-high 
grain elevators, but with gaps here and 
there to offer a glimpse of a Canadian 





Pacific or Cunard liner’s towering bows. 


Model ships from thankful sailors Most of the first stone buildings were 


decorateoldChurchof Bonsecours. 4@stroyed by fire in 1768 but their stout 


basements survived to support struc 

tures which went up immediately after 
ward or during the rapid economic development of the early nineteenth 
century. Thus the streets are still as narrow and irregular as they were in 
the days of New France and most of the basements have heard the clink of 
buckled shoes and wine bottles from Burgundy. 

The Theatre Royal where Charles Dickens played in amateur theatricals 
has vanished but Rasco’s Hotel, where he slept, is still intact, its ground 
floor now bursting with the butter, eggs, cheese, bacon and fruit of wholesale 
victuallers. 

Most of the buildings in the Old Quarter were influenced by the architects 
who transformed Paris during the reigns of Napoleons II and III, and created 
an ornate florid style that became known as Second Empire. 

If they are battered by the bumps of trucks and stained by the juice 
of sundered oranges they are at least 
graceful, their clean-cut, two-feet-thick 
fronts, their shutters and their dormer 
windows giving the visitor a sense of 
being in the side streets off the Arc de 
Triomphe. 

One hundred and thirty-seven years 
ago the aldermen of Montreal ordered 
the walls of the Old Quarter removed. 
But its character remained intact, like 
the ball of earth from a broken flower 
pot. 

Between half past three and four 
o'clock in the morning’ the indoor Bon- 
secours Market, off the Place Jacques 
Cartier, begins to stir. Six hundred 
feet long, a hundred feet wide and two 
floors high, its elegant columns and 
trianguJar lintels stand sharply against 
the night sky and the gloom still con- 
ceals its exterior grime and bruises. 





Edouard Beauchamp, poulterer, is 
typical of the Bonsecours trader. 


On the ground floor lights are switched on and scores of men in white 
aprons begin to unload from packing company trucks sides of beef the 
color of honey an@4 strawberries, carcasses of lamb and thousands of chickens, 
ducks and turkeys. In open stalls off a long central corridor other men 
are stacking cheeses, salami, bologna and smoked hams, and still more are 
arranging crates of grapefruit and apples, stalks of bananas and big string 
sacks full of onions, cabbages, cauliflowers and celery. 

These are the celebrated wholesalers like Morantz the butcher, Ostiguy 
the poulterer, and Maitland the fruiterer, family firms which have been 
permanent tenants of the city-owned Bonsecours Market Hall for genera- 
tions and derive their profits from supplying hotels, hospitals, ships and 
retail stores. 

Every Friday morning there is an insurge of still more food when some 
seven hundred farmers, over and above the two hundred already in the 
Place Jacques Cartier, climb the stairs to the upper floor of the Bonsecours 
Market Hall and set out their wares for retail sale on long low benches. 


The sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of Continued on page 86 
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Farm woman haggles pleasantly with fussy chicken buyer. Home 


10 aImM cured tobacco, blood pudding and maple syrup are specialties 
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Religious orders and a city refuge provide food, clothing and 


5 p! Il beds for the down-and-outers who always roam the Old Quarter 


Last show at Auberge du Canada. When the night-hawks hit the 


2 alm” street they'll find the early-bird farmers starting a new day 
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The mission fort . Mari Midland, Ont 
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With machinelike precision the Lroquois dismembered the once-mighty 


Huron nation. And with the H urons died two Jesuit martyrs whose 


names today shine as brightly as the dreadful fires that destroyed them 


f 
{ 


“ N THE MIDDLE 1640s, the mighty warriors of the Five Nations council of the Five Nations. which was m , Bitte enchems each o 
relaxed their sporadic siege of the isolated but strangely tough little the tribes having a definite allotment It was this upper chamber, thi 





French colony of Montreal and turned their attention to an older task. meeting place of senators, that all matter importance were decided. pat 
Before the decade was over, they had accomplished as dreadful a feat ticularly the questions of war and peace 

of arms as any known to the history of Canada—-the destruction of their most The fifty sachems gathered by established custon 

x F the Valley of Onondaga, the Onondagas being the tribe centrally 











numerous rivals, the Hurons. 

The Iroquois did not owe their supremacy over the other Indian tribes Generally the whole Lroquois population would move out of the rolling hill 
to their courage and ferocity alone. With their great physical strength they and valleys of their fruitful country and follow their leaders to Onondaga 
combined a high degree of intelligence and a capacity for organization which there to sit in dense groups and hold their own conclaves while the great met 
the others lacked. The hit-and-miss Huron, the lackadaisical Neutral, the talked in the council-house. The concerted wisdom of these open-air forum 
erratic Erie, were creatures of impulse. The men of the Five Nations pro including those of the women who were always given hearing, would be 
ceeded always according to plan. They had created a parliamentary proce conveyed by delegates to the solemn council of th omen anal cial 
dure for arriving at decisions and this led to a Spartan-like unity of purpose fully considered before any final decisions were reache« ce made, a de 


in carrying out what they had decided. cision had the unanimous support of all the Five Nation 


The chiefs of the Five Nations were chosen by a system which was partly It was an intense pride of race which made them conqueror In the early 
hereditary and partly selective. A dead chief’s successor was never chosen years of the 18th century they were to admit to their confederacy a trib« 
from among his sons—-there was always some doubt of paternity——but from which had been forced out of South Carolina and had migrated to the north 
his relatives on the distaff side. If none of the cousins and nephews seemed the Tuscaroras. They called themselves thereafter the Six Nations but their 
strong enough to suit the opinionated and outspoken rank and file, a council attitude to the Tuscaroras was always condescending and resentful 
would be called to select the warrior best fitted to assume charge. This The habits, the beliefs, the likes, the dislikes, of all the aborigines 


entitled the new chief, among other privileges, to sit in the supreme upper North America were, of course, diametrically Continued on pag 
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Why will thousands more Canadians desert their 


wives and children this year? A Maclean’s editor probes a 


baffling social problem that costs the country millions 


N AUGUST 9, 1950, Toronto police discovered 
an abandoned car on a lonely road. The owner, 

a 38-year-old teacher, was missing. His empty 
wallet and shattered glasses were on the floor. Blood 
was splattered on the windshield and dashboard in 
such a way as to indicate that he had been struck on 
the head from behind. 

But after a few days of investigating police told his 
wife that in their opinion no crime had been com- 
mitted. They discovered he had been going around 
with a woman who was separated from her husband. 
Both of them had taken their 
money from local banks and transferred it to Australia. 
What it added up to was that the teacher had deserted 
his wife and children and had set up an elaborate 


She was missing too. 


smoke screen. 

Fifteen months later, the woman in the case phoned 
“TI want a divorce,’’ she 
told him. ‘‘Come down here so we can talk about it.” 
Instead, the husband sent police and U. S. Immigra- 
tion officials. They, in turn, had her phone the teacher, 


her husband from Chicago. 


who was working in an advertising agency in St. Louis, 
and ask him to come to Chicago to see her. 
apprehended. Why had he run away? He could no 
longer stand his family situation, he said, and “I just 
got fed up with teaching.”” He had feigned a murder 
“to make it easier for my wife to understand my dis- 


He was 


appearance.” 
Such runaway husbands present a growing problem. 
Each year more and more men, unable to endure the 


stresses and strains of marriage, escape their dilemma 
by walking out. Boom times seem to swell their num- 
ber. Latest statistics available show that in Canada 
in 1951 there were five thousand convictions for non- 
support of families, probably involving more than 
ten thousand children. 
1941. 
mothers’ allowances or unemployment relief because 
their husbands had apparently vanished. The annual 
cost to the Canadian taxpayer of maintaining the 
wives and children of runaway husbands is estimated 
at $3 millions. 


That’s double the figure for 
In 1951 in Ontario, 1,700 wives were getting 


When a husband first flees, his wife can go to the 
local welfare office and claim unemployment relief. 
But this is only temporary help. If the husband 
hasn’t shown up after a year, she can apply to the 
provincial welfare office for mothers’ allowances. The 
benefits vary from province to province. Among the 
most generous is Ontario’s, where a mother with three 
children may receive $90 a month in cash, plus an 
allowance for fuel and free medical services. The 
mother is permitted to supplement her income by 
working half-time; the rest of her time must be spent 
with her children. 

Statistics about wives receiving help from the public 
purse tell only part of the story about desertion. There 
are two or three times as many desertions as reported, 
since many women prefer to work out their own diffi- 
culties. And there is no record of the humiliation, the 


heartbreak and economic Continued on page 81 
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The Montreal prospector 
was ready 

to abandon his search 
for gold in the wilds 

of British Guiana. 

Then out of the jungle 
came the 


naked man from El Dorado 


BY PRINCE OBERMULLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK BUSH 
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EN MONTHS had sped by since I left 


headquarters in Montreal to explore for a 
deposit of gold-bearing quartz in the hinter 

land of Guiana. 

With six sturdy black veterans of the jungle 

men who did as much work and ate as much 
food as a herd of Kentucky mules——I pitched camp 
on Jumratta hill on the right bank of the Takutu 
To the east was Brazil, to the west the mighty, 
torrential and rocky Essequibo-—the second largest 
waterway in South America Before us looming 
in blue grandeur was the Marudi mountain range, 
and behind us an expanse of countless miles of 
wild, undulating, evergreen hills 

With those men I had combed that region in 
Guiana, throughout those ten blundering and dis 
tressing months--hardly resting a Sunday and 
had drilled hundreds of prospect holes without an 
indication of success. Here and there the pan or 
a piece of quartz gave evidence that the earth was 
not entirely destitute of gold but there was nothing 
valuable enough for big operations 

They always tell you in Guiana of one Pigeon 
Island Brown who collected barrels of gold in a 
day, of another Caburi Thomas, who had to hire 
men to remove the nuggets he amassed in a single 
pit; of Tiger hill and Llena, Rocky River, where 
the old-timers shot wild animals with golden bullets 

It was my custom to sit on a log and listen to 
my boys for hours as they gaffed and gorged 
themselves on Canadian food. They were a happy, 
improvident lot, and sometimes I wondered whether 
the beauty of the Rupununi nights did not often 
lend wings to their tales. 
statistics that gold in 


Sure enough, prove 


considerable quantities has been taken out of 
the soil of Guiana, and the number of old mining 
excavations we encountered in our trails gave 
evidence that some were worked in the Takutu 
area, but how much of it and by whom only legend 
can hazard an answel 

The camp I constructed for personal use was 
on the summit of the hill about fifty rods away 
from the one built for the gang. This precaution | 
adopted because at certain intervals I like to read 
and concentrate and the disorderly conduct of the 


The rock held a vein of incredible richness. | sped the great news to Canada. 


A HILL OF SOLID GOLD 


boys when I was in a studious mood was distract ing 
About five that afternoon I lay in my hammoc} 
rocking gently and reviewing my failures How 


would I go back to Montreal and face the director 
What would I tell them \ 
Withir 


requested to tender my 


of the company? 


mine cannot be discovered in Guiana 


f 


few days I would be 


resignation 

On embarking on this project I was given to 
understand that one year was allowed me to stake 
When that time ! 


my claims expired and no 
directors 


discovery was made the reserved the 


right to liquidate the expedition and cancel my 


contract 


I got up and went down to the boys hey 
were at supper My foreman, Jim Branch, laid 
iside his meal and came to me 

Well, Mr Leacoch rie isked what o the 
iwgenda for tomorrow, sir 

| guess you boys better take it easy tomorrow, 
Jim I replied I'll think over what I'll do by 
then Likely we may withdraw from the Takutu 


as soon Aas transport arrives and attempt negotia 
tions with the Brazilian government to explore a 
part of their territory 

The Negro returned to his meal 

On turning away I saw a peculiar movement 
of the shrubbery in the far western corner of my 
compound Presently a stalwart brown-skinned 
scarlet 


shoulder 


and in his hand something wrapped up in 


Amerindian, dressed only u i 
appeared He had a shotgun on his 
yree! 
leaves 

Chis naked man’s appearance at the edge of the 
high-wood caused no stir among us Others of hi 
stamp used to cross the Jumratta hill at that point 
on their way to the settlements in the 
Takutu 


bility to us 


upper 
Some in passing displayed great affa 
We usually purchased game and fish 
from the amicably disposed ones and gave them 
the value in silver coins or when necessity pressed 


{ 


they bartered their commodity for sugar and salt 


I lingered around a few minutes until the 
aborigine reached the camp. He sauntered up 
to me with his countenance wrapped in a craftless 


smile ( ntinued or page 44 






















































Drowsy Wawanesa, Man., looked like this in 1913 when the local Mutual Insurance Co., after a seventeen-year struggle, began to grow. Today 


The One-Horse Lown 


“¢ > . sa ° Seen err — O THE average Canadian, whose sole 
Fifty-eight years ago a bibulous Maritimer started a shoestring insuranee a: See eee oe 





encounter with insurance is a free blotter 

and a bill for a premium every year, an 

insurance company head office is a vaguely 

magnificent place on Toronto’s Bay Street or Mont 

‘ . 99 ‘ real’s St. James Street, replete with marble, granite 

He died a poor man, but his “outlaw company mushroomed into one and dignified financial wizards in top hats and 
striped trousers. 


; eo (9 ioce ‘ > To these laymen the Wawanesa Mutual, one of 
of the country’s biggest and boldest ; 
Canada’s largest, most reputable fire and casualty 





company in the unlikely village of Wawanesa, Man. 


companies, comes as a bit of a shock. The Wawa- 
= nesa Mutual makes its home two doors from the 





,werm ‘ ' poolroom in a village of 447, was run for twenty-five 
By R¢ IBER I ( | ILI J NS years by the town’s leading toper and always places 


Manitoba farmers on its board of directors. 





Its head office is a modest two-story building 
in the drowsy farming village of Wawanesa, Man., 
which lies in a crook of the Souris River thirty 
miles south of Brandon. For 58 years the Mutual 
has lived here so happily that it’s as essential to 
the village as Peters’ Hardware down the block or 
the Cameo Theatre (movies on Thursdays and 
Saturdays) just across the street. 

Every morning about ten, insurance-company 
executives take the two-minute stroll down the 
main street for coffee at Henderson’s Cafe, swap 
ping greetings along the way with local farmers 
The company treasurer, Neil Burgess, is village 
band leader. Company inspector Charles Lawrence 
is a Sunday-school superintendent. Underwriter 
Herbert Lawrence <s an assistant scout leader, 
underwriter Arthur Osborne owns the Cameo 
Theatre, and Wawanesa’s mayor, druggist C. C 
Gorrie, is a company director. 

Seventy-five people work for the head office, 
sharing the monthly $19,000 payroll and repre- 
senting practically every home in the village. The | 
company is full of father-and-son and _ brother 
combinations and three grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild of an original director are Mutual 
employees. 

The Mutual loans its private snowmobile to the 
village doctor, put up half the money to build the 
local ten-bed hospital and even fights village fires 
with its private portable fire engine and volunteer 





crew. At least once it saved a Mutual-imsured 
house. 
Wawanesa Mutual has always drawn its officers and directors from the town and surround- Since Wawanesa’s freight-and-passenger CNR 
ing farm area. Early board included founder Alonzo Kempton (top, second from left). local rattles through only twice a week, a mail 
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the Mutual 


truck travels to and from Brandon once a day for 
the insurance company and, incidentally, the town. 
The village has no water pressure system, so the 
Mutual rigged up its own from a deep well, thought 

fully placing one tap outside its building On 
summer days villagers help themselves to pails of 
water the way housewives borrow a cup of sugar. 

Amidst this cosy family atmosphere, the Wawa- 
nesa Mutual insures a billion dollars’ worth of 
property in eight Canadian provinces. 

Its assets for 1953 were $19.5 million. In 1952, 
the last year for which comparative figures were 
available, it was the fourth largest seller of auto 
insurance in Canada, next to one Canadian and 
two American companies. It expected to be third 
in 1953. It insures so many automobiles that in 
a British Columbia four-car accident recently, all 
cars were covered by Wawanesa. 

Also in 1952, the Wawanesa Mutual was the 
fourth largest seller of fire insurance in Canada, 
exceeded only by one American and two British 
companies. This record was achieved in competi- 
tion with 281 fire and casualty companies licensed 
by the dominion government. 

The fact that the Wawanesa Mutual successfully 
runs a nation-wide insurance business from a one- 
horse town does not astonish its rivals. The 
Mutual has such a flair for adopting impossible 
ideas and making them work that an Ottawa 
Department of Insurance examiner once dubbed 
it “the amazing Wawanesa.” 

Two years ago, for instance, the company’s 
Montreal branch office offered jobs to men over 
65 years of age, much to the amusement of its 
rivals. As everyone knew, men of this age had 
outlived their usefulness. 

Then retired bank managers, office managers and 
senior civil servants began flocking into the Wawa- 
nesa office for indoor jobs, taking down accident 
reports and helping customers fill in insurance 
applications. They were mentally alert, punctual, 
experienced in the business world and of excellent 
bearing. Most were on comparatively small pen- 
sions and needed extra money but, more signifi- 
cantly, were bored with retirement. In fact, the 
idea originated after a restless man of 81 applied for 
and was given a job. 

For the company the plan produced excellent 
employees at a moderate wage. Sixteen men were 
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Montreal. But the head office remains 


That Spawned A Giant 


boasts modern branches like this one in 


‘soe . . 
bees tS esi i “ ~ — 


eventually hired in Montreal at a salary of $150 
a month. Although men of exceptional ability may 
be paid more, the company makes it clear at the 
outset that these older employees will not deter 
the promotion of deserving younger men. 

The plan worked out so well that the Wawanesa 
introduced it to other branch offices with the age 
limit lowered to sixty 

Again, among most insurance companies taxi 
cabs and U-drive cars are notoriously bad risks 
But the Wawanesa Mutual insures taxis and 
U-drive vehicles in most major Canadian cities 
percent of the taxis in 
Quebec Province. It makes this risky line support 


including more than fifty 


itself simply by obtaining a large enough volume 


ee as 
weg es tp 





in Wawanesa and Wawanesa looks just about the same. 


of business at premiums high enough that even a 


large claim won’t upset the company’s equilibriun 


Wawanesa is responsible for many tnesurance 


innovations Direct automobile insurance sold 
from company to motorist without in gent 

recently: came to Canada from the U. 8S. wit! 
much accompanying tantare Wawanesa intro 
duced direct insurance in Quebec in 1939 because 
wents there consistently covered poor risks hi 
business now accounts tor about torty percent ol 
its auto-insurance sale Previously the company 
had always lost money in Quebec ince then it 
has always registered a profit. Quebec drivers save 
fifteen to twenty percent over ordinary insurance 
Clue bec is still the only f niinued or wive 60) 





The company, known for its bold innovations, two years ago offered jobs to men over sixty 


like salesmen (above) writing policies in Montreal office. Rivals scoffed but the plan worked. 
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I MARRIED THE KLONDIKE PART TVO 


DOWN THE YUKON 
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Four grey pinnacles of rock turn the Yukon into five separate pools of swirling water called the 
Five Fingers Rapids. 1s we approa hed them I clutched the children tightly. 


By LAURA BEATRICE BERTON 


band and I found ourselves facing a major 

7 ° decision: Should we return to the Klondike, 

husband braved squalls, deadly rapids, submerged logs and ravening which had become our home. or should we settle 
Outside, as we called the rest of the world? 

Frank, my husband, had been in the Klondike 

since the gold-rush days of 1898, until the war took 

him away. I had gone in as a kindergarten teacher 

in 1907, intending to stay a year. Instead I had 


With two children under six, this unruffled woman and her sourdough VW 7 HEN THE First World War ended my hus- 


mosquitoes as they drifted four hundred miles in a_ poling beat 


married, spent the first three months of my wedded 
life in a tent on Sourdough Gulch, and had become 
firmly wedded to the land and the town of Dawson. 


For Two Weeks Our Floating Home Never Stopped Rocking 





‘e set out from Whitehorse in this poling boat for That's the steamer Casca on the Thirtymile River These desolate cabins, with a post box on the outside 
the 400-mile trip to Dawson City. amid typical northland beauty. sprang up in Gold Rush days. 
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Vost of the people we met on the river were Indians. 








Now, after three years, we had to decide what 
to do. Dawson City seemed to be a dying town 
and yet we could not give it up. I know the phrase 
“spell of the Yukon” has become a cliché but that 
does not make it any the less powerful. There is 
another phrase in the north which people still use 
about those who are wedded to it. ‘‘He’s missed too 
many boats,”’ they say. Well, I guess Frank and I 
had missed too many boats. We prepared to go 
back to the Yukon for the rest of our lives. 

We did not go immediately to Dawson City. 
Instead Frank found himself transferred to White- 
horse as a combination mining recorder, fire warden, 
inspector of weights and measures and half a dozen 
other jobs all rolled into one. Whitehorse was 
closer to civilization than Dawson, yet somehow we 
felt more isolated. It was a much smaller settle- 
ment--about 300 people--and it didn’t have an 
undertaker. He came over from Skagway, when 
needed, on the twice weekly train through the 
mountains. 

We had not been in Whitehorse three months 
before I realized that after years of handling other 
people’s children I was going to have one of my 
own. My satisfaction at this approaching event was 
leavened by some slight feelings of anxiety. The 
Whitehorse hospital was smaller and more primi- 
tive than the one in Dawson. 
habit of flitting in and out of town like bees moving 
from flower to flower. I could not 
forget the fact that the two kindergarten teachers 


The doctors had a 


And I was 42. 


who had followed me at the Dawson school had 
both died in childbirth. 
The town doctor just wouldn’t stay put. The 


first one left within a month. His wife had died of 
influenza and while the poor woman was still alive 
it had been necessary to summon the undertaker 
from Skagway. 
his train. 
for our town. 

Now our collective health was entrusted to the 
for the druggist 
I was dubious about going to 


Otherwise he might have missed 
As a result, the doctor had no stomach 


druggist’s assistant himself was 
wintering Outside. 
him for obstetrical care for he obviously had more 
experience selling postcards of Robert Service's 
cabin. It was two months before Doctor No. 2 
arrived. We all liked him but he didn’t like us and 
was off again in a month leaving us once more to 
the mercy of the drugstore clerk. 

My time was drawing near when fortunately 
Doctor No. 3 arrived. 
hot July day when the thermometer stood at ninety- 
two in the shade. 
grave. The only other patient was an elderly 
Indian being treated for a carbuncle. 

Now began a curious ordeal. The windows of 


I received my summons one 


The hospital was silent as the 


my room opened onto the main street and as my 
pains increased I could hear two women conversing 
outside my window. They were discussing my ap- 
proaching death. I knew them both. 
schoolteacher, the other an elderly florid English 
She loved to go 


One was a 


named Mrs. Fortesque. 


woman 










They just stood and stared at us. 


Our 
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lust look al mie 
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sixty below in 


ve seen til 


We dre ssed jor aif 


calling, for she clung tenaciously to those social 
had 


in an English cathedral town. 


forms that been drummed into her as a girl 
She called on every 
newcomer to town and when anyone left town, she 
called again. She called on brides with good wishes, 
on the sick for speedy recovery, on the bereaved 
with deepest sympathy. Immaculately gloved, she 
entered with antique card case and the proper in 
scription for the proper occasion written in a flow- 
ing script in the upper left corner. She was always 
on hand when fortune smiled or disaster fell and I 


was not surprised to find her outside my window. 


strange boat drew isolated prospectors and 


hermits to the rugged river bank 





years 





Friend in the Far 


North 





I began to wonder whether they had already sent 
for the undertaker from Skagway 

Now the whole question of women in the north 
crossed my mind, as it had so many times. I could 


not help thinking again of the other two kinder 
garten teachers who had died in childbirth. One 
had 


school 


married the science teacher at the Dawson 
He had planned a dre am honeymoon in t he 
would both live 


Alas. it had 
through thu 


wilds of Swede Creek where they 


in a tent and commune with nature 


been too much for her and halfway 


mtinued on page 50 


idyll she had dragged him ( 
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BY DOUGLAS DACRE 





Rudyard Kipling held 
that “East is East, and West 
is West, and never 
the twain shall meet;’ 
Nik Cavell, 

a former violinist and horse 
trader, is now 
energetically spending 
150 million dollars of our 


money in a promising 





| attempt to prove him wrong 





HE’S MAKING A LIAR 
OUT OF KIPLING 

















Canada's Colombo Plan chief, Nik Cavell, spends eight months a year in Ottawa, four in Asia 


HE TASK before R. G. Nik Cavell, director of 
Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan, is 
to prove that Rudyard Kipling was wrong when 
“Oh East is Es 


and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.’ 





he wrote that celebrated phrase 


Like other Colombo Plan administrators Cavell be 
lieves that East and West must meet if the world is 
to be saved from catastrophe. 

An unusual job is nothing new to Cavell. Chrono 


ght 


logically he’s been a theatre violinist, a strai 
man to a come‘ian, an Indian Army cavalry officer, 
a horse trader, a South African sheep farmer, a Cape 
Town journalist, a telephone company executive in 
Japan and China, a British Secret Service agent in 
Manchuria and the boss of two Ontario electronics 
companies. 

I'wenty-five years experience in the Orient and a 
dedication to the welfare of its people qualified him 
for his present post in the Canadian civil service. 
Now sixty, he stumps around with the slightly bow- 
legged gait of the old cavalryman. His thatch is 
white, his beaky bespectacled face is drawn, his 
chest is racked by asthma and his stomach muscles, 
shot through long ago by Turkish bullets, are sag- 
ging. Yet he works doggedly, often seven days a 
week, and rarely leaves his office before seven-thirty 
in the evening. 

Today Cavell’s role in the Colombo Plan consists 





f 


f spending $150 millions of the Canadian tax 
payers’ money on food, machinery, scientific instru 
ments and technical advice that will help the East 
lake off its poverty and strengthen the resistance 
f its teeming multitudes to Communist propa 
ganda. 

The Colombo Plan originated during a meeting 
of British Commonwealth foreign ministers at Co 
lombo, Ceylon, in 1950, when they discussed the 
plight of South and South East Asia. 

The average per capita income of 570 millio: 


\sians In these regions is $60 a year, compared wit! 
$1200 in Canada and the United States. The ordi 
nary Asian’s diet of twelve ounces of cereals and 
starch per day yields him less than the 2,000 calories 
regarded by the West as a minimum for survival 
[he usual home is a grass, mud or tin hut devoid of 
sanitation. Nine yards of cotton per year is all the 
average Asian can afford for clothing and furnish- 
ing. Eight out of ten are illiterate. The birth rate 
is rising so rapidly that by 1970 their numbers will 
have swollen to 720 millions, an increase equivalent 
to the population of the United States. 

Famine stalks them. Yet their lands are rich in 
natural resources. Before the war they produced 
one third of the world’s fats, three quarters of the 
world’s tea and all the world’s jute and rubber 
Their handicap however, intensified in some coun- 






















bulldozer moves 
Asians need training as well as machines 


Canadian 
Frontier 





~~ 





Cavell (right) inspects a hydro project in India. 


tries by a rapacious wartime Japanese occupation, 
and in others by the economic stresses of defense 
production, has always been the lack of the scientific 
knowledge and equipment necessary to exploit the 
wealth in their soil. 

At Colombo the United Kingdom, Canada, Aus 
tralia and New Zealand joined forces to help the 
Asian countries within the Commonwealth — India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, North Borneo and Sara 
wak. A few months later the United States joined 
and help was extended to Asian countries outside 
the Commonwealth—Burma, Cambodia, Laos, Ne- 
pal, Viet Nam and Indonesia. 

The six-year plan will officially end in 1957, but it 
will probably be renewed because it has become the 
fulerum of Western cold-war policy in the East. 
The annual costs are shared in this way: United 
Kingdom, $150 millions; United States, $100 mil- 
lions; Canada, $25 millions; Australia, $11.5 millions; 
New Zealand, $3 millions. 

As director of Canada’s share, Reginald George 
the ‘“‘Nik” that he prefers as first name 
derives from Italian grandmother 
named Nicolini) spends eight months of the year in 
Ottawa preparing Canadian assistance programs, 
and four months in the East checking on progress 
and compiling lists of new projects. In Ottawa he 
occupies a modest office hung with maps and posters 


Cavell 


an maternal 


AGAZIt 


dunes on North-West 


eed ciate aaah 








Canadian gift ship to Ceylon is typical of aid that 


f 


from the East and directs a staff of thirty in one o 


the government’s temporary buildings. His unit i 
officially the 


Technical Co-operation Division of the Department 


termed International Economic and 


of Trade and Commerce 
Colombo Plan projects are cleared with the other 
divisions of Trade and Commerce to make sure the. 
across Canada’s normal commercial rela 
They have then to be 
External Affairs for 


Next they must 


do not cut 


tions with foreign countries 


vetted by the Department of 


political and diplomatic prudence 
be submitted to the cabinet for approval and en 


dorsed by parliament Finally the Department of 


Finance watches every outgoing penny to ensure 


that it is spent in the manner for which it was voted 


Delays which Cavell describes as “‘infuriating for a 


man brought competitive business’”’ are in 


up in 
evitable. 
At first he slashed at red tape 


Later realizing he 


could not cut through it any more effectively than 
other civil servants, he set about feverishly to un 
tangle it. One of his staff says When he has a 
document on which he wants action he charges 


around Ottawa hanging onto people’s coat tails and 
nagging them until they sign.” 

In his office he interviews Canadian technicians 
for Plan Asian 


students officials, industrialists 


Colombo jobs, receives visiting 


and confers with 


a 





























designed ‘‘to help the Asians help themselves.”’ 


who make the equipment inada donate ind pre 
pares detailed plans of his project re secrutiny and 
ipproval at cabinet level 

It isn’t difficult, says Cave » find Canadia 
technicians ready to ort ve Ka The < 
appeal to their sense o! adventure Most familie 
Loo .2em to ett hy e happ ( anadiml re 
particularly liked 1 the ta Me i ‘ ius he 
have a reputation tor genuine altruisn Che United 
Kingdom has a colonia reputlatio to live dowt i I 
the United State na difficulty ending one oti 
Recently Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime M 


ter, described the proposed gift of American mi 
ry upplies to Pal tana creeping colonialisn 
In his relations with industrialist Cavell 1 

nore kor twenty year ne Wa in industrial bo 

himsel Many meet iv vill ndustrialist it Ut 
tawa are to define the precise nature o! (Ca Te! 
equipment to be sent to Asia There much co 
respondence betwee \ i suthorithe an 

idian companies fulfilling Colombo Plan cont t 

and occasional! contusior arise throug t hy i 

different technical termes Usually Cavel itvle 

straighten these matters out 
\ Canadian hydro-electric engineer 

making equipment for a dat Bengal ha ‘ 

impressed by the clarity of technical correspondence 

iron in India engineer ¢ f 














SPOT ROMAIN 






FEATUR 


ERIC CuRS 





The most successful 


Peters fools thousands on the radio but anyone with half an eye can see 
that Joan Fairfax is a real live girl on his Music Hall television show. 


Gerald Peters isn’t Gerald Peters 


Memory Music Hall doesn’t exist 


Some of its best actors are dead 


The live ones are imaginary 


The wild applause is canned 
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Happily, nobody’ll believe 











By GEORGE HILLYARD ROBERTSON 


PHOTOS BY ED HAUSEMAN 


VERY SATURDAY night a hundred thousand transplanted Britishers 

homesick war brides, nostalgic ex-servicemen and their friends and 

relatives-—gather around their radios to enjoy being hoaxed. Out of their 

loudspeakers comes a voice with a thinly disguised. Bow Bells accent 
announcing that his name is Gerald Peters. It isn’t. For half an hour, they hear 
him modestly acknowledge the thunderous applause and try vainly to control 
the laughter of a studio audience which has never seen him or heard him say a 
word. They listen while he exchanges repartee with an orchestra leader who 
wouldn’t know him from Adam, greets and introduces people who have been 
dead for years, and otherwise officiates from the centre of a stage that doesn’t 
exist. 

He is so convincing that nearly three years after the inauguration of his 
calculated spoof, listeners from all over Canada are still taken in by him. 
Because he calls his program Memory Music Hall, they write for tickets to 
attend a performance at a theatre, which is mythical. Because he features 
numbers by English variety artists, mail addressed to him turns up regularly at 
the BBC in London. One woman sent a long letter saying she remembered his 
theatre well and described a few evenings she had spent there years ago when 
she lived in England. 

It’s somewhat different, of course, on television. Since last fall CBC viewers 
have seen Peters on a Wednesday night program called Music Hall and they 
indulgently go along with him as he poses as an entrepreneur of Gay Nineties 





Honestly, this is Memory Music Hall: the audience, the orchestra, 
the artists, the works! Peters and his controi-room trio are it! 
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vintage. In this case the studio audience is real and his performers are live 
(and alive). The sentimental barmaid, who weeps at the sad songs, is an 
actress who serves flagons of beer that are, naturally, soft drinks. However, the 
show is handled so well that most of its viewers have small difficulty imagining 
that really the clock has been turned back some sixty years. 

The perpetrator of these harmless frauds is a six-foot-four, 230-pound 
ex-Londoner whose legal name is Gerald Saunderson. He has spent the greater 
part of his 39 years in and about the theatre and music-hall business. Between 
times, when he wasn’t managing a theatre, producing a variety show or 
presiding over a concert, he has chauffeured millionaires through Europe and 
tried to sell the Rolls-Royce car to Canadians. 

An unabashed extrovert, with a constant irrepressible grin, showman 
Gerald Peters (to stick to the name by which he is best known) is considered 
by many Old Country expatriates as their closest and strongest link with 
“‘home.”” One who signed her letter ‘‘another bloody Cockney” wrote, “With 
our bottle of Scotch on the table, two glasses set up and hubby’s pipe going 
good, we drink your health every Saturday night.’’ Another sent her thanks 
and congratulations to Peters for converting her French-Canadian husband 
into a Gracie Fields fan. 

Although some of his detractors label him ‘‘corny,’’ Peters is completely 
dedicated to the type of entertainment he features on his radio and television 
programs. Using a shortened version of an actual variety concert, he breezes 
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through the half hour of his radio Memory Music Hall with the recorded help 
of such music-hall stalwarts as George Formby, Gracie Fields and Stanley 
Holloway, as well as lesser known acts like Ronnie Ronalde (the boy who 
whistles like a bird), and some performers like Harry Lauder and Richard 
Tauber, long since departed from all but Gerald Peters’ fantasy stage 

On his television show he uses somewhat the same pattern, at the same time 
simulating the atmosphere and setting of a music hall at the turn of the 
century While an invited studio audience sits around tables, quaffing th 
make-believe beer, ex-music hall luminaries like comedian Eric Christmas and 
singer Violet Murray entertain with songs and routines remembered from the 
late Victorian repertoire. The only modern note comes from popular songstress 
Joan Fairfax who handles ballads, while comedians Peters and Christmas: 
exchange patter and recite narrative monologues with piano accompaniment 
and the buxom Miss Murray sings barroom ballads like She’s Only a Bird in a 
Gilded Cage. 
convinced he knows 


Having managed theatres all over England, Peters is 


what variety audiences are looking for “Give me a good pit band playing 
I’m Just Wild About Harry,”’ he says, 


strings and fancy arrangements and toss them on the rubbish heap.’ 


and you can take all your symphonic 
While 
this attitude hasn't served to ingratiate him with some of his Canadian col 
leagues, the bouncy numbers he plays on Memory Music Hall are made to 


Between Continued on next pug 


order for his Saturday night radio audience j 


Ae ae we ef 


The TV version is a Gay Nineties half-hour in which Peters frolics 
with actor Eric Christmas. A barmaid serves ‘beer’ for atmosphere 
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Miaclean’s Movies 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





Mountie Ladd against 
You guessed it —- she gets her man. 


Saskatchewan (Hollywood version) pits 


gun-gal Shelley Winters. 
(Joanne Dru) and an 
some improbable 


IRBIDDEN: A sultry widow 


underworld 


gangster's 
punk (Tony Curtis) 
melodramatics in a tropical hell-hole 


join forces in 
FOREVER FEMALE: A show-business comedy, shallow but slick. 
It's about a mature star (Ginger Rogers) and a conniving starlet 
(Pat Crowley) who vie for the affections of William Holden, a 
gium young playwright. 

i WATER. Like an uncomical comic strip blown up 
to cover a wall-to-wall screen, this CinemaScope yarn of submarine 
derring-do in the north Pacific is too silly to deserve the serious 
attention it Widmark and an A-bomb are 


starred 


re) riven 


demands. Richard 


KNIGHTS OF THE TABLE: A primly edited romance be- 
tween Queen Guinevere (Ava Gardner) and Sir Launcelot (Robert 
Taylor) somewhat dampens the excitement of this otherwise inter- 
esting CinemaScope epic. Breathtaking British scenery and some 
fine earfilling jousts are among the assets worth noting. 


iiAliry 
ROUND 


T LONG TRAILER: Television's wedded darlings, Lucille 
Ball and Desi Arnaz, in a very funny (and sometimes terrifying) 
comedy. They appear as trailer-camp honeymooners who soon 


learn that a lavish house-on-wheels is not always heaven. 


HE LONG 


SASKATCHEWAN: !nspector Alan Ladd of the early Mounties saves 
western Canada from the Indians. He also storms the heart of a 
tempestuous gun-gal (Shelley Winters). A _ big, 
nice to look at but sorta All Mixed Up Inside. 


corny western, 


Gilmour Rates 


The Actress: Comedy. Excellent Jack Slade: Western. Poor. 
Bock to God's Country The Juggler: Drama 
mellerdrammer Poor 


The Band Wagon: Musical. Excellent 


Outdoo Excellent. 


Juiius Caesar: Shakespeare. Excellent. 


Kiss Me Kate: Musical. Good 


The Beggar's Opera: Musical. Good Latin Lovers: Romantic comedy. Fair. 
Beneath the 12-Mile Reef: Cinema Lili: Musical fantasy. Excellent. 
Scope action drama. Fair Little Boy Lost: Drama. Good 


The Big Heat: Crime drama 


Malta Story: Air-war drama. Good. 
Biveprint for Murder: Mystery 


Tne Man Between: Drama. Good 
Marry Me Again: Comedy. Fair 
Martin Luther: Drama. Good. 

Miss Sadie Thompson: Drama. Poor. 
Moga.abo: Jungle comedy. Excellent 
Money From Home 


Calamity Jane: Musical western Poor 
Captain's Paradise: Comedy. Excellent 
The City Is Dark: Cr 
Conquest of Everest: A 


me. Fair 
tualit dram 


The Cruel Sea: Navy drama. Exce 


Martin and Lewis 
omedy. Poor 
A Day to Remember omedy. Fair The Moon Is Blue: Comedy. Good 


Easy to Love: Water-m al. Fair Paratrooper: War drama. Fair 


Escape From Fort Bravo Personal Affair: Drama. Fair 
Return to Paradise: Comedy-drama on 
tropic isle. Good 


Roman Holiday: Comedy 


Injun Good 


Felly to Be Wise omedy. Fa 


Excellent 


From Here to Eternity Army Imp 
toma. Excellent Royal Symphony: History. Good 
Genevieve: British comedy. Good Shane: Western. Excellent 


Geraldine: Show-biz comedy. Fair The Sinner: Sexy melodrama. Poor 


The Glass Web: Whodunit. Fair 
Gienn Miller Story: Musical. C 
Go, Man, Go!: Basketbal 


comedy. Good 


The Square Ring: Boxing drama. Good 

The Sun Shines Bright: Drama. Poor 

Take the High Ground: War. Fair 

Thunder Bay: Oj! drama. Fair 

Thunder Over The Plains Western 
Good 





Half a Hero: Domestic 
His Majesty O'Keefe: Adventure 
Hondo: 3-D western. Good 

How to Marry a Millionaire 


n CinemaScope. Good 


Torch Song: Musical drama. Good 
Trouble in Store: Comedy. Fair 


Romant 

omedy 

Vice Squad: Police drama. Good 

Walking My Baby Back Home 
and music. Poor 


innocents in Paris: Comedy. Good 
1, the Jury: Whodunit. Poor 
It Should Mappen to You: Manhatta 


Comedy 


cal comedy. Excellent. Wild One: Drama 


Fair for adults. 











these numbers Peters tells jokes like, 
“Il was teaching the wife how to drive, 
when all of a sudden she screams and 
says, ‘You take the wheel, darling. 
There’s a tree coming.’ *’ He twits an 
English orchestra leader named Charles 
Shadwell whom Peters has gratuitously 
made conductor of the ‘“‘resident’’ or- 


chestra, carries on dialogue with a 
stage manager named George (actu- 
ally Peters using another voice), makes 


fun of the audience and band and in 
general sounds like an English master 
of ceremonies. Coincident with these 
antics, listeners hear applause for the 
performers, laughter for Peters’ good 
jokes and groans for his bad ones, and 
the general coughing and foot shuffling 
indigenous to audiences everywhere. 
The fact that some people believe his 
program originates in an actual theatre 
with live entertainers still 
Peters. 
that it is a sirnulated affair 
opens with an announcer saying ‘““We 


surprises 
He makes no secret of the fact 
Each show 
take you, in your tmagination, to a 
theatre in the heart of London 

Yet, he has been asked to make per- 
sonal appearances in various Canadian 
cities accompanied by his ‘“‘troupe.” 
he was called on to placate an 
money 


Once 
irate fan who had just lost 
betting the whole affair was staged in a 
downtown Toronto theatre. 

Even the closing announcement, 
“This has been another program of 
recorded variety wasn’t enough 
to convince another enthusiast that 
Peters and a cast of British entertainers 
didn’t fly over from England every 
week to perform the broadcast On at 


least one occasion the illusion even 


fooled a radio-wise CBC engineer. In 
1951, a few months after Memory 
Music Hall began, Peters made a 


remark on the air about the Toronto 


transportation strike. A moment later 


the operator in charge of master 
booth, 
building, phoned the studio to ask how 
this local 


sritish broadcast 


control located in the same 


reference turned up on a 

Some of his listeners have not only 
fallen for the 
written to congratulate him on the 


deception but have 


‘genuine’ quality of his program. One 
woman said, “It’s so refreshing to hear 
real people laughing and applauding 
during your show—not like the phony 
stuff you hear on American 
Milton Berle 


canned 
shows like Bob Hope, 
and so forth.” 

It would come as a shock to this fan 
to learn that Peters’ audience laughter 
is not only recorded, but is the actual 
sound made by people laughing at 
Milton Berle, Bob Hope and so forth 
Not satisfied with the artificial-sound 
ing laughter he heard on most sound- 
effects discs, he talked the CBC into 
pilfering ukes from American comedy 
shows. As a result Peters is probably 
the only living comedian who can be 
rightly accused of stealing, not gags. but 
whole audiences 

While they were at it, CBC also 
lifted some substantial 


ipplause 


and realisti« 


some of it from such 
eminently respectable sources as Car 
negie Hall reacting to a performance of 
the New York Philharmonic ind 
Albert Hall in London g 


tion to Sir Adrian Boult 


ving an ova 


Che authentic quality of these crowd 
sounds is important, not only to create 
in illusion of actuality for the radio 
ilso to stimulate Peters’ 


Working in 


studio, and using 


audience, but 
performance small 
an electronic dev Ice 
to achieve the echo effect of a large 


auditorium, he has only a 





phones to let him know what is happen- 
His ac tual live 
CBC pro- 
ducer Ken Dalziel, who supervises the 


ing in the background 
audience numbers three 
show, a studio engineer who operates 


the music turntables and microphones 








and Ed Vincent who, with five records 
of crowd sound effects, “reacts’’ to 
Peters’ remarks. 

“During rehearsals I figure out which 
gags I think are funniest,’ Vincent 
explains. “I give Gerry a big ‘boff’ on 
these. Of course, I never know when 
he’s going to cross me up.” Che 
“crossing up”’ that Vincent refers to is 
apt to be an ad-lib line, thrown in on 
the spur of the moment. If Peters feels 
Vincent is stingy with laughter, he’ll 
often say something like, ““‘Would you 
laughing 
laugh that 


two people who are mind 


sitting together?” The 
follows this line is usually closer to 
what Peters thinks the original ga; 
deserved 

Occasionally something totally un 
expected happens during the broadcast 
and the adroit use of sound adds to the 
sense of spontaneity Once Peters 
dropped his script while on the air. A 
combination of his ad-lib remarks and 
recorded laughter made the situation 
as clear and as funny as if it had 
actually happened on a stage 

To achieve the atmosphere he wants 
Peters works in the studio much the 
same way he would in a public per 
formance, waving to the _ invisible 
audience, pointing to the non-existent 
orchestra leader when he addresses him 
and bringing on his imaginary guests 
with the traditional 


monies’ flourish and bow. 


master of cere 
When he 
can, he joins in the laughter and ap 
plause, often adding a piercing whistle 
for which he invariably admonishes 


mythical small boy 


The Sound of an ’04 Car 


Music Hall isn’t Gerale 


j 
sortie into the field of 


Memory 
Peters’ only 
make believe 
afternoon for 18 months he 


Sunday 
tried the 


radio Every 
interesting if somewhat less successful 
task of CBC 
network listeners that he was spending 


convincing dominion 
his week ends in the colorful far-flung 
tourist havens of the world 

‘“*l was a sort of fugitive from a guide 
book,”’ Peters 
the half-hour 
Abroad, in which he conducted on-the 


says, in. describing 


program, An Innocent 
spot tours of exot locales 

For this program the effects were less 
elaborate, 
sound of a 1904 car. In this ancient 


consisting mainly of the 


model which he called Shasta (shasta 
have gas, shasta have water) he met his 
visitors at the airport and drove them 
to the 


interest, stopping every few minutes to 


place’s principal points of 
listen to music from the car’s anachro 
nistic radio. The mail failed to turn up 
iny listeners who were taken in by this 
Peters’ hoax, but when he announced 
one Sunday that he had sold Shasta he 
received enough protests to justify 
buying it back for the rest of the series 

One of the cities Peters visited during 
the run of this program was his birth 
He was born 
in American 
American vaudeville 
comedian, Grace and Gerald Peters 
Peters was filling a London engagement 


at the time and when World War |! 
broke out he enlisted 


place, London, England 
there in 1914, the son of 
showgirl and an 


Two years later 
he was killed in action and when his 
wife decided to return to the American 
stage after the war young Gerald was 
idopted by a quiet and conservative 
Henry Saunder 
son, and his name was legally changed 


to Saunderson 


British civil servant 


The very mention of theatre was 


inathema to the elder Saunderson 
A 


Accordingly, when Gerald was twelve, 


he was installed in London’s Dulwicl 


College to be educated for the diplo- 
matic service 

Unhappily for his foster father 
ambitions Gerald enrolled with, and 


soon became the best friend of a bov 
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3s! Salvation Army 


RED SHIELD APPEAL 


named urice Fournier, whose father 
A. E 
several theatres in the West End of 
With the senior Fournier’s 
the two 


Fournier was the director of 


London. 
support and encouragement 
boys converted the top floor of the 
Fournier house into a miniature theatre 
and staged variety shows for Dulwich 
students. His continued success with 


these shows, coupled with his con- 


failures in school, soon con 
vinced Gerald, 


withstanding, that the theatre was the 


tinued 
Saunderson Sr. not- 


only career for him 





On Fournier’s recommendation, 








young Saunderson got a job as sta 
ipprentice in one of London’s largest 
theatres, the Strand. In 1936 he joined 
i motion-picture chain and managed 
movie houses until World War II broke 
out He joined the British Army i 
1940, and 


cumbed to bronchial pneumonia 


ilmost immediately suc 
which 
in his discharge six months 


After 


ind producing variety shows, the lung 


resulted 
later. managing more theatres 


infection caught up with him again in 
1948 and he was advised to take ar 
outside job or face the prospect of life 


in a Sanitarium 


After a few weeks of fruitle earch 
ing, a chance tip sent him to a posh 
London auto dealer, Warwick-Wright 

subsidiary of tl British « manu 





! 
facturer, Roote Motors Ltd He ip 
plied for a job as salesman. Warwick 
Wright, whose sales staff includes mor 
than one titled lord who augments the 
income from a threadbare estate by 


selling Bentleys and Rolls-Royces t 








Britain’s nobility politely turned dowr 
the ex-music hall performer 

“Isn’t there something | nd 
Saunderson pleaded 

“How dest ‘ re 
manager asked 

“Pll take nything Saundersor 
told him 

his candid exchange earned him one 
of the cushiest chauffeur’ job n 
London driving limousine for 


another, Rootes’ subsidiary which cor 


centrates on entertaining rich and 
influential visitors from abroad. Durir 
the next two vears Saunder mn dy 
potentate ind liplomat nterna 


tional celebrities and millionaire 


over Britain and Europe 


It wa Wille re Vas VO! I 
chauffeur that he he 1 Jame I 
Cooke i loront« cal leal vas 
looking for someone to s¢ Rolls 
Royces » Canadians He tackled 
Cooke in t London hotel nY id 
five minutes mpressed the Toror 

nm n with | pt que na sense 
showmanship that he wa ffered tl 
job on the spot Cooke dk A { 
have someone drive ound oll 
ind answer the questions of the « yu 


Saunderson rrived in ‘Toronto lat 
n L950 ] 


him and Cooke that not enough Car 


idians vere isking question ™ ma 
the price of the Rolis ($18,000) to make 
the tob worth while \ week fte 
they came to this conclusion, Saunde1 
son was back in ti theat busines 
managing a second-run movie house A 
year later in acquain wet ron En 
land who knew of his theatre-manags 
ment experience in that country offered 
him the management of Odeon’s kev 
theatre in Canada, the Odeon Toront 
which he accepted 

Meanwhile vith his lung trouble 


cleared up he wanted t eturt 
the performing end of show busines 


An acting audition for Ford Theatre’ 


producer-director Alan Savage brought 
him his first chance. Savage, who has 

reputation for using and encouraging 
Australian 


production of ‘The 


newcomers, cast him as an 
soldier in Ford’s 
Hasty Heart. In making his (¢ 
debut he father’s 
Gerald Peters. 


in adian 


used his name 








About the 
schoolmate from Dulwich College, Tom 


Same time he met 

Sloan, who is one of the BBC’s repre 
sentatives in Canada. Starting with an 
idea Peters had for a 
featuring recordings of 
tainers, they evolved the first Memory 
Music Hall After several abortive 
ittempts to sell the idea to CBC Peters 
finally convinced Bud Walker 
of the 
idea a try 


variety concert 
British enter 


manage! 
dominion network, to give the 
Walker scheduled it for 


six-weeks test run in what is probabl 


the worst spot in radio—a Saturday 
night in the middle of summer That 
was July 1951 It’s been in the same 


slot every week since without a break 

For a while Peters found his double 
role as confusing as it was hectic. Day 
times and most evenings he was Gerald 
Saunderson, theatre manager Weel 
ends he became Gerald Peters, creato 
of the fantasy work 
Memory Music Hal 


More than once this duality 
} 


caused a situation Because he igns 


1 encompassed t 
] 
i 


legal documents ‘“‘Gerald Saunderson 





ind his radio mail “‘Gerald Peter he 
usually has to think carefully vhic 
name to sign In 1952 he made { 
to Buffalo to nterview in actre 
named M ( tle for promotion ¢ 
mov lk it the Odeon ‘Toronto After 
showings nerican mmigration 
thorities ll his Saunderson identific 
tion ne ned nis borde cros ns 
permit Gerald Peters I OK | I 
in hour of eful explaini id 
couple ot telephone | to ‘ 


straightened out 


\ Cop from ‘Ome 


sometime nowever! heing two 
people has helped Once with charac 
teristic disregard for everyday det 
he ignored two-dollar ticket for a 
tra fhe violation until { rew Lo i 
Summons t ppear nd stiffer 
fine On hi way to rehearsal he 
dropped into the police station to leave 
a cheque for the amount An unrelent 
ing desk ergeant n ted on cash 
intil the name of Petet nd CB 





Saturd night he sergean ked 
n lialect tl e Pete fresh 
hope. H dmitted he w | lo 
hen d beaming Px 
ylucKIng he neque Pe 
finger Lhe kit f ( d 
Saunderson nature led 
mem hx ext t 
" 
" Ses. sec 
Since he l ' ) eT 
el theat lanage er ae 
| | n d ind he ft . 
program peen cor ( e* 
or Saunde yn-Pete \ 
m a chan op he effe 
vith real pe rmer nd at lier 
he h pretended be I 
corded radio crowd 
Che Saunderson p , 
levoted exclusively to } vife Grace 
tall fair-haired girl whom he met anc 
married in London in 1937. and the 
three children, Anthony, 16, Dudk 
14 ind Sally Vno eve?T the f é 
~ them plus a dog Dusty ind 
budgie bird Pet live a rather crowds 
existence r four-roon Nortl 
ronto apartment where (Ge Id w ‘ 
comed\ snow ntele sion f mate 
ideas, consumes seve it comic and 
DOOK ( ey veek tor hye me 
ind memorizes | ne n bed 
niy place where I! can get any quiet 
Some of the time, though. he d 
day the field for live v inietyv ente 
ment will be as big in ( nada 3 it | 


ilways been in England 

When that day comes,” he says 
hope my Music Hall will be much mor 
substantial than just a memory.” «* 
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The White and 
the Gold 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





The 
and 


opposed to those of Europeans 
Indian found the smell of 
oil, which he daubed all over his body, 
most agreeable to his senses, whereas 
it was like carrion to the French. On 
the other hand, “the rose, the pink; the 


grease 


clove, the nutmeg are insipid to him.” 
The same divergence was to be found 
in all respects 

Civilized music was nothing but 


confusion of sound in the savage ear 
The warrior, who never seemed to sing 
except the 
approach of death, considered his own 
1utiful 


when under torture or at 


heavy and dismal songs “‘as be 
as the blush of dawn.” 

In the matter of 
liked his meat smoked, 
to the French palate a taste like soot 
““Yellow porridge,”’ the Indian term for 
mustard, was the most obnoxious of all 
foods to the Indian since the day when 
one of their number, offered a dish of 


Indian 
gave it 


the 
which 


food 


mustard, scooped up the whole con- 
tents and took it down at a single gulp 
Tears which he could not check poured 
from his but 
cealed his suffering as any victim at the 
From that 


porridge was a de 


eyes otherwise he con 


moment t« 
idly 


torture stake 
proffer yellow 
insult 

The Indians admired their own small 
black eyes and long features. Contrary 
to the general impression they disliked 
the the French They 
found curly hair grotesque while beards 


white skins of 


seemed nothing short of loathsome. A 


savage would often look into the face 
of a bearded Frenchman, shudder and 
say, “Ugh, how ugly you are! The 


Indians were surprised at the roughness 
of European skins; their own were soft 
and delicate, as a result of the constant 
application of oil and grease 


In spite of the supremacy of the Iro- 


quois, the credit for producing the 
greatest individual warrior of that day 
belongs to the Algonquins. His name 


was Piskiart 
Piskiart lived in 
had 


the Ottawa country 


ind become i Christian; almost 


certainly, it was said, with an eye to 
receiving the musket which the French 
sometimes felt safe in confiding int: 
the hands of converts If the great 
Piskiart had taken the ows with an 
ulterior motive in the first place, he 


made up for it later by becoming 


devout in his declining years 


ind certainly he m 


oughly 
ide good use of 


musket. He was a tall fellow with the 


igility of a panther and the face of an 
eagle: lone wolf, moreover, for he 
preferred to fight alone His preatest 
feat was when he stole down into the 
enemy country 1 War party of one 
Reaching a Mohawk village after night 
had fallen, he located a huge pile of 
wood at the edge of the nearby forest 
and made a hiding place under it. Then 
he stole into the village and killed all 
the occupants of one lodge, men, wo- 
men and children, never using more 
than a single blow to split open a skull 
In his secret and convenient niche 
under the woodpile, he heard the com 


motion next morning when the catas 
trophe was discovered: the lamenta 


tions, the shouts of rage, the departure 


of parties to track him down, the return 
of the discomfited avengers empty 
handed 

The second night, believing that the 


killer would not dare to return. the vil 


lage sank again into heavy slumbers 
and Piskiart repeated his sanguinary 
feat by slaughtering the occupants of 


another lodge. The second day was a 
repetition of the first but when the in- 


satiable and confident Piskiart emerged 





supplied with guns 

































































from his woodpile the third night, he 
discovered that a string of sentries had 
been set about the village. Having to 
be content with killing one of them, he 
raised a wild cry of triumph, and de 

parted. The Iroquois sent a party after 
him. This time he made no effort to 
conceal himself but boldly set out for 
his own country. All through the day 
the chase went on. The pursuing braves 
followed the usual plan of taking turns 
at setting the pace so that he was forced 
to travel at high speed through most of 
the day 
ments Piskiart seems to have 


Among his other accomplish 
been the 


fleetest of all runners. At any rate he 
showed his heels to the lot of them 
The pursuing party finally gave up and 


settled down to a night’s sleep in 


state oft complete exhaustion: upo! 


which the bold Algonquin slipped bac} 
them all 


and brained with his well 





Hurons 


nor is it likely that 


reddened 


had no Piskiarts 


tomahawk But the 





hundred Piskiart could have saved 
them once the businesslike lroquo 
had resolved to wipe them out 

Of all Indiar ribe the Hu 
seemed respond most eadily 
Christian teachin ind each of the 
four tribal families int whic } 
vere 1 ided he | il the Roc} 
Cord and the Deer. the 1 her f r 

rts had been rising in a stead, d 
Che pagans were still in a major I 
ounts made in the forties varied 
one Jesuit priest’s estimate of 8,000 t 

more conservative figure of 1,300 
bay tisms 

Ihis reduced the effectivenes yf 
Huron iS Warriors Ihe nve 
iccepting the teachings rf (hy 
wholeheartedly became entle nd 


isked nothing better than to hunt anc 


fish and tend their maize and pumpk 


patches near the shores of (,eors 
Bay and to follow the injunctions o 
their spiritual fathers As a furthe 
handicap, few of them had firearm 
sy this time the Iroquois were we 


ind had acqu 


skill in the of them 


ust 

The Jesuits had established twel 
missions in this beautiful country It 
vas small corner of Ontario, some 
what less than forty miles deep and 
twenty miles wide i land of rollins 
hills and many rivers with a maze of 
villages around which the land had 
been cleared An attempt had been 
made to make the chape Is attract 


because the natives re sponded quickly 
ind mystery. Eact 


bell o 


to beauty 


had 


mission 


as a substitute a kettk 
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or any other utensil of metal from 
which sounds could be _ produced. 
Crosses had been raised in forest glades 
and at junction points of the trails so 
that the eyes of the natives would be 
continuously filled with reminders of 
the faith which held out its arms to 
them. 

The main mission, which served the 
double purpose of an administrative 
centre and a retreat for the priests, 
was that of Ste. Marie. It stood near 
the mouth of the Wye River, a group 
f buildings of impressive size 


Although supplies and tools had to 
be brought in by canoe over many 
hundred miles of water, the engineers 
and their mission helpers erected and 
fortified a cluster of substantial build 
ings and supplied them with ingenious 
defense measures, the most astonishing 
being an underground water passage 
through which canoes could enter and 
leave without being seen 

The clump of frame buildings on 
stone foundations which made up the 
chief part of Ste. Marie was surround- 
ed by a stone wall with strong bastions 


t each corner. There was in addition 


ua deep moat protected by a barbican 
of timber. The stone wall was 175 feet 
long and 90 wide, a far cry from the 
wood palisades which had been the 
main feature of fortifications up to this 
time. It was believed that the mission 
could be held 
tack. 

Within the walls were two main 
buildings, the larger being a two-story 


igainst any Indian at- 


structure used as living quarters for the 
priests. The other main building was 
the chapel which was sufficiently im- 
pressive to make it in the eyes of the 
natives the first wonder of the world. 
There were also sundry structures of 


lesser size, kitchens and service build- 


ings as well as storage sheds 

This was only the inner core of the 
mission The outer portions, which 
provided adequate quarters for the 
natives, were enclosed by a double 
wooden palisade nearly 800 feet long. 
Four buildings stood inside the pali- 
sades, including an Indian long house 
where the dusky visitors slept, a hosp 
tal of European construction with a 
large stone fireplace, and two smaller 
structures which served probably for 
storage purposes In this enclosure the 
hospitable fathers had looked after as 
many as 700 Christian Indians in a two 
week period, feeding them three boun- 








tiful meals a day as well as serv their 
spiritual needs. It was the des to be 
tended in illness and buried ith 


which brought most of them to St 
Marie T here was i large 
tended cemetery within the high pali 
sade 8 


The mission, over which Father 


ind well 


Ragueneau presided as Superior, had 

rather considerable European popu- 
lation The highest number recorded 
was in 1645 when the total reached 58 
which included 22 soldiers, 18 priests 
ind a full complement of lay members 

Around Ste Marie were vreat 
stretches of tilled land where rops of 
grain and vegetables were raised, and 
fruit trees of all kinds In, the fields 
the white workers were assisted by con- 
verts and the agricultural branch was 
so well handled that in the spring of 
1649, when the threat of Iroquois 


gression obscured the sky like a dark 
cloud i surplus of food was reported 
sufficient for three years 

Alarming rumors had come as early 
as the winter of 1647-8. The [roquois 
had broken the peace A war party of 
unprecedented size—the Huron scouts 
said it numbered 1,200 braves—-had 
iscended the Ottawa and were winter- 
ing in the country around Lake Nipis- 
sing. This intelligence inspired so much 
terror that free communication with 
the French settlements in the east 











































came to an abrupt stop. The fur fleets 
did not go down the Ottawa as usual 
However, the Huron hunters used up 
their supplies so quickly that they were 
dependent on the French for thei 
metal weapons and utensils. It became 
necessary to reach Quebec and in the 
early summer an effort was made to get 
in touch with the east. So great was the 
fear inspired by the Iroquois, that ar 
escort of 250 warriors was provided 
The departure of this large body of 
fighting men, which was a serious mis 
take on the part of the Hurons, served 
as a signal to the enemy to begin opera- 
tions. They came silently down the 
river, traveling by night, their fierce 
eyes turned to the west where the n 
tion lived which they had sworn 
destroy 

The most vulnerable of the Huror 
villages was St. Joseph, or Teanostaiae 
because it lay on the extreme sout}! 
border and could not obtain assistance 
quickly. Normally, it was the largest 
having 2,000 inhabitants, but many 
able-bodied men were with the part 
going via the Ottawa to Montreal 

On July 4, Father Antoine Dani 
the Jesuit in charge of the St. Josep! 
mission, was celebrating early Mas 
and an unusually large gathering fille 
the chapel. It promised to be a warn 
day and already a strong sun was flood 
ing through the windows and lightin 
the interior Suddenly the resonant 
voice of the priest was interrupted by 
cry from the palisades, “The Ho 
sionni! The Hotinonsionni!”’ 


The Arrow Foiled Them 


Father Daniel raised his hand 
signal that the service could not b 
continued and then hurried to the doo 
of the chapel. To his dismay he sa 
that the Iroquois had already mad 
breach in the palisade and were pour 
Naked warriors 


irmed with guns and mad with blood 


ing into the town 


lust, were pouring through the breacl 
The din was unearthly, horrible, inde 
scribable 

Che priest realized that this was the 
end, for the village, for his flock and fo 
him He went back and baptized the 
panic-stricken people who crowder 
ibout him 
Then, in his white alb and red stolk 


pleading for protectior 


ind carrying a large cross in front 


him, he strode to the entrance 


By this time the Iroquois wer 
ilmost complete possession and 
work of butchery had begun Ihe 
screams of the victims mingled 
the bestial cries of the ittackers li 
said that the lroquo paused vher 
they first glimpsed the figure yf 


fearless priest emerging from the chape 
with unhurried steps, raising the cre 
high above his head If they did 
for a moment only Chey surged abo 
him and an overzealous arrow 
accurate aim robbing them of NI 
hey desired most, a Black-Gown 
captive) struck him down 

The town was set on tire ind 
day and night thereafter a heavy | 


of smoke rose above Line treetops to te 


the rest of the Huron country tl 
aggression had struc k. The victors th 
made off as fleetly and silently as the 


had come, taking 700 terrified | 


risore 
pri I 


The mind recoils from contemplat 
of the orgies which followed when the 


reached their \ llages among the Finge 


Lakes in what s now northern Ne 
York 
The summer passed with no more 


than small and sporadic attacks but 
the fall a second lroquo Ss party made 
its way up the Ottawa, to winter in the 
woods of the north This meant an 
other attack and the Hurons had m 
difficulty in deciding where it would 
fall The eastern frontier was open 
attack and the enemy might be « 
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pec ted to cross the Severn and, putting 
the North River and the Coldwater 
behind them, fall upon St. Ignace and 
St. Louis and the nest « 


f smaller vil 


lages scattered about them. An idea of 
the compactness of the Huron country 
is supplied by the fact that St. Ignace, 
which was regarded as dangerously ex 
posed, was only eight miles east of the 
stone ramparts of Ste. Marie 

Had a little more time been granted 
the village of St. Ignace would have 
been made impregnable to any attack 
the Iroquois might launch. It was situ- 
ated on a high flat rids 
extent, which protruded from the wood- 
ed hills behind it like the blunted head 


of an arrow. The sides of this elevated 


Six icres in 





ground were so steep that they could 





not be scaled lo defend the relative 


level approach, the elder statesmen of 
the community had planned strong 
fortifications across this strip which was 
no more than a hundred yards wide 
There were to be triple palisades with 
bastions extending out far enough to 
cover all approaches, and the main 
entrance was to be massive It was 
intended, in fact, to make St. Ignace 
an outer fort of great strength for the 


whole of the Huron country 
The Best-Loved Father 


Such was the plan. There had been 
much pro¢rastination during the winter 
months, however The men of St 
Ignace had hugged their fires according 
to custom and had done little Chis 
must have dismayed the two priests 


who were responsible for the welfare of 


the nest of villages which lay behind 
St Ignace Father Jean de Brébeuf 
had this part of the country in his 
charge, with the assistance of Father 
Gabriel Lalemant 

St Louis lay halfway between St 
Ignace and Ste. Marie and here the 
two priests had established themselves 
Often during the lpng winter the brave 
pair left their small fire at St. Louis 
and tramped over the rolling hills to 
the outpost village to urge that the 


work be continued. They presented 
a marked contrast, these two faithful 
shepherds. Father Brébeuf was a 


massive man, far above the average 
in height and strongly built Father 
Lalemant was small and of uncertain 
health The older man always strode 
ahead, his puny assistant following at 
his heels The Hurons had 
respect for each of them; but noth- 
ing could stir them out of their apathy, 
not even the prospect of an attac k when 
the snows melted 

Jean de Brébeuf was, without a 
doubt, the best loved of all the mis- 
sionary priests 4 Norman by birth 
and of good family, he had joined the 
Society early He had now been 22 
years in the mission field and during 
that time he had been unfailingly kind 
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and brave, bringing to his work tl 
devotion of a sublime faith As the 
years rolled on and the shoulders « 
the tall priest became a little bent anc 
his dark hair and beard turned to grey 
the Hurons grew so attached to hit 
that his absence would seem the gre 
est of misfortunes They called hin 
affectionately Echon Once he had 
been away from them on a long journée 
and when his tall figure in its tight 
black soutane was seen approachin 
through the woods, they rushed out 
greet him. 

Everyone in the village saluted hi 


touching his hand and saying over and 





over, ““Echon, my nephew, my brothe 
my cousin, hast thou then come again 

On the trail he always took the 
heaviest loads at the portages and made 
the most frequent trips He rowed « 
paddled without stopping from. the 
start to the finish of the day 


‘1 am an ox,”” he would say, refe 
ring to his name, “‘and fit only to be 
burdens.’ 

Because he often said, “God | 


treated me with so much mildness 
it was in his thought that he would 
die by violence At times he had beer 
visited by a recurring vision, Deat 
attached to a post with hands bound 
behind 

The blow fell on the morning of 
March 16 of this sanguinary year 1649 
Although they were prepared in H 


ronia for an attack there was 1 
thought it would come as early 

this The ice had not broken on the 
rivers, there was still heavy snow or 


the ground, the winds from the nort! 
still blew with relentless vigor The 
elder statesmen at St Ignace drowsed 
over their pipes and the permanen 


palisades had not been raised over t 





hundred-yard strip. So many of the 
able-bodied men were hunting in tl 
woods that most of the houses we 
unoccupied except tor the very old ne 
the very young 

The tall priest and the pupy one 
were at St. Louis, having walked ove 
wt 


gether the night before from a wee} 


e 
end of retreat and contemplation 


Ste. Marie. The community was roused 
before dawn by the frantic cries of 
three Hurons who came racing throug 
the woods, their faces filled with terro 


The Iroquois had struck St. Ignace 





scaling the makeshift walls 
anyone in the doomed village w 

awake These three alone had beer 
able to get away and the answers the 

gave to the hysterical questions show 
ered on them contained no grain o 
comfort The men of the Long Houss 
were as numerous as the empty shells 
on the shore (there were, it developed 
1 thousand Mohawk and Seneca war 
riors in the party) and they were all 
armed with guns. They would soon 
be swarming through the woods to add 
the destruction of St. Louis to th 
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dreadful 
The terrified trio were right on the 





sacking of St. Ignace 
last point As the sun came up over 
the trees, the topknot of the first 
Mohawk was seen in the woods; and 
in a matter of seconds the space around 
the palisades of the village was filled 
with terrifying figures The lroquois 
had smeared the blood of the dead at 
St. Ignace over their heads and faces 
and they were screeching with great 
frenzy for more victims 

There were only eighty Huron war 
riors in St. Louis but with a courage 
which amounted to rashness, they had 
decided to stay and fight it out instead 
of seeking sanctuary behind the stone 
walls of Ste. Marie Stephen Annao 
taha, one of the bravest of Huron 
chiefs, was there and had been firm 
in the resolution to fight The sick 
ind the old had been routed out and 
sent to Ste. Marie 

““My brothers, save yourselves!”’ the 
chief had said to the two priests ¢? 
now, while there is time! 


Father Brébeuf must have known 





that at last the fate he had appre 
hended had found him but he knew 


ilso how great would be the need for 





him before this day of blood was ove 
He would not le Ls Father Lale 
mant, whose delicacy of constitution 
had made life n the vilds n inecred 
ble hardship. was equally determined 
to remain with the doomed floc} 

It did not take long for the ttacking 
party to make i breach u } 
Chey swarmed into the age thou 
sand strong: and the eighty Huron 

ina ene in the 
ust f on cilled 

captured Brébeuf and his compan 
ons were im the thick oft t tending 


the wounded and administering the last 


rites to the dying Unfortunately fo 
them they were not killed as Father 
Daniel had been They were captured 
and led away vhen the screeching 
horde dex ided to enyoy the ctory 


orgies at St. Ignace 

Jean de Brébeuf and Gabriel Lale 
mant were led out to the latforn 
which had been rai 


of the prisoners, raised up high so that 


ed for the torturing 


ill of the bloodthirsty mob could watch 


and take delight n the ; essing 
of the victims The two priests had 
been stripped to the skin nd the 
younger man, conscious of the bon 
ness of his frame and filled wit} 

sense of shame, quoted » his com 
panion the words of St. Pau l'rulv. 
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In this sma corner of Onta 


Hurons St. Ignace was actual execution spot of the martyrs. 
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Iroquois slaughtered the 





f th 
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this day, Father, we are mads 2 





x 


spectacle to the world, and 






ind to men.”’ 






Father Brébeuf was to die 















Lalemant, for a time, was to 
he tall priest kissed the stake bef 











they chained him to it, and in vad 
voice he exhorted his companior n 
misfortune to keep stout heart He 
was first scorched from head to foot t 






with blazing torches and all the nails 






were torn from his fingers \ Huron p 





renegade vho had been baptized hy 






the good priest, cried out, ““Echon, thou ' 
sayest that the sufferings of thi life 





lead straight to paradise thou wilt 





go soon, for I im going to bapt ze 






thee.’’ The reneg ide then took kettles 





filled with boiling water and poured 





them over the grey head which was 
held so high, crying out with a mac 
de ight “Go to heaven for the 


well bapt ized.”’ 


His Flesh Was Roasted 


Che most frightful of all the 
practiced was the application « the 
collar Chis had been used often enou; 


by the Hurons and Algonquins as we 


is the Lroquois, and it seems to 


been with all of them the 
refinement of cruelty i he Look 
large withe i reer vood nd { I 
te t ¥ r tcnet vt | « 
he ted white-hot er } flame } 
tne nuns VE tne ol ie} i 
man at the take If the r n 
forward d } hest é 

iting pain of this diabolic ec} 

e sizzlir o1 ink deen¢ n tl 
I } nd ever m I 
stinctive hrinking of the fle idded 
to the torment There was intens« 
excitement i depravity of slaver 
jowls imong the caperings jeeril 
brave when this infernal instrument 


was placed around the neck of Fathe 


srébeuf Ihe mell of scorching flesl 
could be detected at once but tl 


indomitable man disappointed them b 
making no move, by uttering no sound 
Chen they proceeded to encase f 
mutilated body in a bark weasand belt 
which had been made inflammable wit! 
pitch and resin, and to this they set 
fire. His flesh, already torn and scalded 
began to roast in this sheath of fire 
but his deep voice never faltered mn 
broke as he continued to exhort the 
watchers and to beg forgiveness [fo 
them [To stop that brave voice the 


ingry tribesmen cut off both his 
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ind part of his tongue. Then they 
stripped the flesh from his thighs and 
irms, roasting it in the fire which was 
consuming him and eating it before his 
eyes, in which a faint spark of con- 
sciousness still burned. 

Father Brébeuf had been the most 
conversant of all the priests with the 
native tongues and one of his labors 
had been the translation of the Lord’s 
Prayer into Huron. Perhaps the strange 
words came back into his tortured mind 





ind, while his lips still held a power 
of utterance, he began to pronounce 
them; a final act of devotion as the 
hades closed about him 


Onaistar le aronhise istare sasin 





hor 
ho) 





Father Brébeuf the much-loved 
Echon wa tortured from noon of 
hat red and wrathful day until four 
n the afternoon. When his heart had 
been torn from his body and eaten-—it 
was scrambled for because he had died 
« bravely--they threw his’ broken 
body into the flames; but the embers 
were dying down about the stake and 
vhat was left of him, resolute even in 
death, refused to be consumed 

Che frail body of Father Lalemant, 
vho was called by his flock Atironta, 


ted death for eleven hours 
















































Only Thirty Hurons Survive 









Following the capture of St. Louis 

nd the killing of the two priests 
Huron warriors from other parts of 
the country came up to assist in repel 
ling the attacks The largest band 


came from the populous village of 


Ossossane the headquarters of the 





family of the Bear. They drove the 
nvaders who had remained at St. Loui 
back into the smoking ruins of the 


their victory feast, turned savagely to 


meet the attack Che Bear warriors 
| 


fought bravely and the struggle lasted 
for the better part of a day In the 
end, of course,,.numbers prevailed and 
ill but thirty of the Hurons were killed 

Chis bold effort, without a doubt 
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sighted Iroquois scouts in the edge of 


the forest and they looked well to the 


As well, these shelves are ad- 
riming of their guns, thinking that the justable, up or dow n, by simply 


moment had come At this point pushing a button and turning 





however, the rescue party from Ossos the shelf (just as you would 


sané struck at St. Louis and th adjust a piano stool). Now tall food items fit any shelf 
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to hem them in and a sense almost 
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tockade Iroquois scouts carried the w 

vord to St. Ignace The men of the r] 

Five Nations, glutted with blood and 

found themselves outnumbered three to @ e 

one and were surrounded in turn They TING a Oa S Ow 47 TOs 
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A Hill f S lid G id from here, Caraquel?”’ I again enquired 
i 0 oll 0 “Yes ’bout that, sar.” 
“Then I’m counting on you to take 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19 7 . é . : 
me there tomorrow morning rain or 


SHerwin-Wiwams 





shine.” 

He smiled with apparent surprise 
*“Tomorrow?”’ 

“Yes, tomorrow 

“But me wife no so well, Mr. Lea 
cock. Me no know if me can go 


“Good aftanoon, sar,”” he said. 
“Good afternoon,” I replied. 

‘‘Me name Caraquel, sar.”’ 

“I’m Leacock,” I said with a smile. 


“What are you doing on my con- is 
Are vou killing off tomorrow. Me got fo’ go home too 


fo’ plant me field,’’ he declared after a 
painful pause. 


cession, Caraquel? 
ill the animals hereabouts with that 
blunderbuss of yours? Where’s the 


‘meat you brought me. man?” “Oh, V'll send my men to help you 
“No get meat todav. sar.’’ with the planting,” I said. ‘‘What’s 
wrong with your squaw 1 can go 


“T see. When next you shoot any- : ; 
’ myself and treat her. I can mix medi 


cine you know.” 
“Never mind, sar. You can’t go 
She get young baby.”’ 


thing don’t forget me and the gang 
“All right, sar.” 
“Are you going to spend the night 
here? I'll tell my cook to give you a 


” Mes | » } » t s r to 
good supper Yh, yes. I have tools here ‘ 


deliver any baby. Say that you'll go 
and I'll do anything in the world for 
you.” 

I turned to Jim with a knowing wink 


“Yes me spen’ night, sar, but me 
want ask you somethin’.”’ 

He laid his weapon on the ground 
and quietly unwrapped his parcel. He 
handed the contents to me 

It was two pieces of quartz. I didn’t 


“Go to the magazine and get Caraquel 
a tin of salmon, some toffees (a good 
* +h ‘ *kets og 
need to examine them. Both contained handful of that), two packets of ciga 
two thick gleaming layers of old rettes and a few lumps of crystallized 
They were, I perceived, freshly broken 





off from some larger piece of stone. I 
never before saw quartz so yich and 













tantalizingly beautiful 
“Where did you find these?” I j OA ag oe 
demanded I e, CY / 
“No far,”’ he replied, smiling. “‘Wha’ { eX 
kind thing dey in tha’ rock, sar Me | : } 
want fo’ know, that’s why me bring Pe \ 
“A . |+<@ 
to you Ss A! <x \ 
‘It’s gold. ( iraquel real, rich, red / \ 
gold!”’ ; : \ \ 
The boys had become curious and ¢ | 
had surrounded us by now 1 _- 
*"Tha’ gold, sar?” the Amerindian 
asked doubtfully 
‘““Yes. Where did you find this? I 
het it’s somewhere in my concession 
All these hills belong to me.”’ sugar, and don’t forget the bottle of 
He paused. ‘“‘Me no find it far, sar whisky I told you I was keeping fo 
Me find it "bout one day walk from him 
here Plenty, plenty stone like tha’ When Jim returned with the luxuries 
me see ’pon tha’ hill Me break this ifter a few drinks I stepped outside 
off from one big rock, carry home fo’ a bit I began to project my plans 
me chilran play wid All over hill transport, equipment, workmen, 1 
high, high hill got plenty, plenty rock tions, fame I addressed two letters 
like tha’ When sun shine he want mentally, one to my wife and the other 
blind you eye same yellar, yellar to my superiors in Canada 
color.” Later I ordered the boys to their 
The Negroes stood on their splay camp, took out a new hammock and 
feet dumfounded Eyes expanded blanket, tied it up for Caraquel Ihe 
Sausage lips watered I couldn’t con cook brought in Supper and loaded the 
tain myself either discoverer with a palatable combina 
Here I said to the foreman Jim tion of dishes which he ate with | 
Branch, as I tossed him a piece of fingers. Then he flung his nude carca 
the quartz Here’s something to in the hammock and demanded the 
make Pigeon Island Brown and Ca remainder of the whisky in the bottl 
buri Thomas roll in their raves with That night the Negroes sang I 
envy.” ituals ind played on their guitar 
lo Caraquel I pleaded, “Can you About a gallon of rum left the mag 
take me back tomorrow to that hill? zine against my express orders They 
baked un product vhict ont te to yf rracious living Il] give you your full day’s pay and ended it up in the small hours of the 
wing ate rs i ; “eras ‘ ' : i is much sugar and salt ou can morning with a Bamangwato jungle 
tl i 1 to dec f 0d carry.” dance 
Caraquel bent his head in ent I couldn’t sleep. I kept on thinkin; 
OUTSIDE: Hor wi 1 no io! » 1 to « ld color standards wonder of the grandeur that was awaiting me 
for tering lerorat <} Will . A 1 Countr his iccording to his description on the summit of Caraquel’s hill By 
was unquestionably a dream come true morning I was confident that my 
Col nay Ope 1 the way te rignt raver exteriors with oral, lin e The long-looked-for El Dorado the inducements would persu vce nim 
shine yellow and many other attract 1ades to suit your home hill glittering with gold nuggets like a make the journey 
. , constellation on a tropical night-—the Around five o’clock he got up, untied 
See them at your Sherwin-\ s agent or dealer, hill which the indomitable Walter his hammock and said flatly to m« 
Raleigh and countless Spanish adven- “‘Mr. Leacock me bery sorry, me no 
It pays to paint with turers sought in vain had at last been go tha’ place today Me bin’ change 
Sherwin-Williams finishes inside and out found \ naked huntsman was the me mind but me change am again. Meée 
first to ascend its garnished peaks get bery bad dream. Me go’ome. M« 
Let’s go direct to my camp, Cara hope you no bex wid me 
quel We must sit down and talk this How can I Caraquel? But of course 
nm over What do you drink, brandy or we counted on you so much Besides 
Cc? é) ox whisky?” I’m prepared to give you anything you 
a a ae ee ee eS eS a i The boys followed us. Caraquel sat want Look, you need clothes, you 
ys swe tse | \samuoe| | narrom| |semruam| "ta | | sar on a stool and surveyed us quizzically have children to be sent to school 
3 | yj 3 ; ei is we feasted our eyes, rather our Wouldn’t you like to get out of her 
i ab eae Ff hearts on the two pieces of gold brick and live another kind of life? 
which, clearly, in his opinion were not Looking steadily at him as I spok« 
SHE WIN- worth a pound of salted meat I observed his pride was stung to the 
Jim Branch did all but swallow them quick “Mr. Leacock.’ he answered 
“You said it’s about a day’s walk in a tone of gentle reproof. ‘“‘Me born 
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here, sar Me neber go school Me found the hill came to us, we “I'll send the boys to help you.” 
chilran got fo’ larn fo’ hunt an’ plant told you it was gold—and now —and He paused ““No, sar Me no like 
field. Me neber wear clothes. Me no now “ee black man—black man bad.” 
int me chilran fo’ wear clothe ‘Neber mind wha’ you say, me can’t “What if I come with you? I'll bring 
| hastened to correct my blunder go today Mr my camera along and some pit 
Wouldn't they become sick, naked as “Then when will you go?” tures of the family 
they go around, Caraquel? I guess Nather day He reflected again No sar, you 
your wife too is naked ‘Say when.’ can’t go. Place far Me come back 
Them sleep near fire Them no “When me go ’ome and see me wife No frighten. Seven day time 
ketch cold me come back and go wid you,’ “As you say, Caraquel. Go and call 
Sut tell me still Do you believe When will that for whatever you want in the magazine 
n dreams? ‘One week as much as you can carry Lil give 
“Yes, Mr. Leacock.” Il wait Would you like you some silver money when you 
What good dream would make you some provisions to take home?”’ return If there’s anything else you 
run away from your fortune? You “Thank you, : need let me know 
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‘Thanks bery much, sar.” 

The cook brought breakfast 
I called the 
orders 


We ate 
foreman and issued the 


Caraquel went down and took canned 
milk 


sugar, salt, cheese 


meat, butter, dried preserved 


fruits, liquor ham 
rice, shots, gunpowder, soap and bead 
250 pounds | 


how he 


weight of about 
looked on silently, 


would manage to move off with such 


wondering 


burden 

But the aborigines of the Takutu are 
a healthy The 
specimens can walk comfortably unde: 

load of 300 This is no 
exaggeration Even the women move 
off with their 200 pounds. They 
the cargo in an basket 


which is attached by 


race finer physical 


pounds 


pack 
osier Known 
is a warishee, 
straps to the shoulders 

found for 


One such basket was 
Caraquel. He went under the weight 
smiled infectiously, shook hands with 


il], then he reminded me of the two 
pieces of quartz the 


children | 


toys for his 


handed them over with 


a mild protest Another set of hand 
shakes and he turned his back on us 
the overlap of his scarlet /ungi laugh 
ing in the wind 
Jim Branch had no misgivings: “If 


you can pawn your honor on anything 
sir,”’ said that macrocephalous Negro 
promise of 


‘you can pawn it on the 





one of these bushmen. They’re too silly 
to tell a lie.”’ 
hese words dispelled whatever! 
qualms I was unconsciously harbori 
You boys,” I said, can have 


next seven days holiday at full pay 


but no man is to leave this compound 
i bes ENSUING DAYS were day 
of suspense Our hearts were pant 


ascend the richest mountain the 


olds ( 
the byword in « 


ng to 
sun bel iraquel’s name became 
imp Twice in my 
dreams he Nas porti iyed ie iding me 


by the hand to Golconda 


The boys came igain ind repeated 
their stories of discoveries and lucky 
strikes in days gone by I listened 


ipathe tically 
No matte 


| boasted “you must 


who discovered what,”’ 
idmit 
discovered the man who discovered the 
El Dorado 


I wrote my wife 


“Tell all C 


your boss 


page lette 
d ner, 


husband 


i twelve 
inada,”” | commands 


‘tell all the 


world 


youl 
coming home to cover you in solid 
leaves of gold.”’ 
Io my directors I sent a dispatch 
‘A hill, unprecedented in richness, in 


istness. has been found in hinterland 


(Guiana Prepare Canadian workmen 
ind technicians to come over at the 
earliest date Che name of the hill 


KI} Dorado.’ 
Six days elapsed On the sev 


morning our eyes never left the pot 


from which Caraquel had made h 


idvent and his exit | p to late th 
evening he did not put in an appe 
ince Night came on and we still kept 
on watching, hoping Next day we 


resumed our vigil at dawn 
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not emerge that day nor the day that 


followed. We lost ourselves in a laby- 
rinth of conjectures A whole week 
went by and Caraquel was stil] absent 

I couldn’t bear it any longer. Had 
under the strain of the 
provisions he took away? I wondered 
Was he bitten by some venomous ser 
pent? Was he ambushed and killed? 
Or had a tiger made off with him? The 
jungle has so many ways of disposing 
of her children 

I sent my boys to comb the forest 
for Caraquel. I felt certain he 
detained against his will. 

‘Don’t forget that man holds the key 
to your destiny and mine,”’ I told them 
“Find him and return with him to 
Jumratta if you have to carry him.”’ 

Five days they searched from dawn 
to twilight without They 
reported coming across Amerindian 
settlements on both banks of the 
Takutu, but enquiries elicited no in 
formation 


he perished 


was 


success 


about our discoverer. 
I twisted and turned for another 
two days, then I made up my mind 
3oys,”’ I said, “I firmly believe Cara 
quel’s story was true. He did find the 
El Dorado He went home, as you 
know, intending to return, but he lost 


the way We must now take a longer 
chance. We must find that hill our 
selves It’s a day’s walk from her 

between fifteen and twenty miles 


We will take the Jumratta as our bas« 
ind open trails on every point of the 
compass and one of our trails is bound 
that hill. If it takes us six 
find it we must. We have 
provisions and I[’ll double every man’s 
you fe] 


to cross 


months, 


pay in this undertaking. Are 
lows with me?” 

They all were, except my cook, Danny 
Griffin 
bados 


a loquacious twerp from Bar 
and ill 
His indispensa 


with a head as big 
a tapir’s 


the kitchen 


formed as 


bility in prevented me 


cutting him loose from the outfit that 
very moment As we packed and 
prepared to go, he said with a touch 


cynicism to the hearing 


“A good Injun is a dead Injun.’ 


of corrosive 
of all: 

“Then you don’t believe Caraquel’s 
story at all?” I shot back 

“Tl believe in the two pieces of bricks 
further my 
would I’m 
working with you and when you find 
the El Dorado I'll help to fetch the 
gold.”’ 


Caraquel showed you, sir: 


eyes have to see Sut 


Jim Branch saw crimson at the 
impertinence. ‘‘I would advise you to 
discharge him right away, Mr. Lea 
cock,”” he snapped. ‘“‘I have been in 


the jungle since I was sixteen and that’s 
twenty vears agi I think I know the 
Amerindians When I say Caraquel 
didn’t lie I don’t mean maybe. If I 
had a million dollars I'd gamble it with 
you in this setup, sir.” 


“That’s the pioneering spirit 
granch,”’ I told him 

The others were willing to die with 
me They respected me as a white 


man and in spite of my 
my opinions on jungle matters were at 


inexperience 


iJ] times unquestionably accepted 

We began to traverse the wilderness 
of Takutu day after day on every point 
of the compass. I followed those tire 
less black trackers in the rear with my 
knapsack and rifle, mountains 
hills and valleys, through dense snake 
infested morasses, and boulder-studded 
water breaks. Often we ate our meals 
standing We climbed high trees to 
see if we could locate anything At 
the Negroes prayed to God to 


over 


night 
lead them on to the golden eminence 

One week ended and another began 
ind yet another and another. After 
five weeks of unremitting toil we were 


no closer to the El Dorado than the 
day we first saw Caraquel. But my 
determination was still supreme I 


couldn’t sleep, I hardly ate. I laid 
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down my rifle and took a machete and 


Down the Yukon 
in an Open Boat 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


worked side by side with the boys. |! 
offered a prize of a hundred dollars to 
the first man to sight the E] Dorado. 
No dice. I spent inother three weeks 


of unsuccessful hunting My boys 
never complained M iny were the 
nights they had to bivouac in blinding back to town again, thoroughly fed up 
storm and rain with a life that so many men and s« 
Gold indeed has a strange fascination few women in the Yukon enjoyed. She 
for men, white or black. Every member did not trust the land. When she be 
of the party had bone to chew when came pregnant she determined to have 
we got on top of that golden pil her child Outside. She went toa proper 
except of course Danny Griffin who did hospital where, ironically, she died 
only his cooking and snatched as much The whole situation made me fur 
rest as we permitted him ously angry. I decided that come wh 
You'll never see the El D { f may I would spite the chatterin 
xu live another cent he told women and live through my labor. M 
yoint blank one day expression became ferocious nd the 
Why. Griffin It ped in disgus nurse looked startled The baby 
Because it doesn’t exist. si That coming and she was sweating as pro 
Injun lied. All Injuns lie for fur fusely as I when suddenly a knocl 
Had I not interposed Branch would came on the door The nurse wore 
have blown out the cook’s brain wit rushed to the door and shouted “‘G« 
mv rifle Che failure of the expedition away! Go away!” ina strained voice 
was shattering the foreman’s nerve Then she returned, looking grim, and 
He wanted badly to get n ed toa bearing an engraved calling card 
buxom girl he told me i me ' which the ubiquitous M1 Fortesque 
evident the nly way ft the i kindest enquiries 1 am sure she had 
hear was the vellow w nother one ready “‘With dee 
[wo months later the d dolences” for Frank 
Canada recalled m« had ext ted \ few moments late the do 
very cent of the ids had ed and delivered me of € 
apologize for the senseless dispatc! be But before | was « ‘ S] 
had sent then I ruldr the doctor had left town and I w b 
going home he drugstore man ag 


I called council and mads i Shortly ifter thus the government 


inventory of supplies We } ecalled Frank to the Dawson mining 
© pull through for one solid mor recorder’s office At first glance, the 
Two weeks of that mont}! town looked just as it had on the da 
roaming blindly through the i! r [ first saw t the same grey-rooted 
like wild animals and the oth tw bullding tne same elite ne e 
our withdrawal from Takutu ibins. But on second glance there 
no doubt we were living ir decayit 
N GEORGETOWN I endeavored to ‘town. The gold fever was over and the 
ds supplies from local comme: population was now down to eight 
indertakings but failed. Nevertheles hundred, though there were still build 
resolved as soon as conditions pe 
ted | would retrace m ster L di: Ul . eN 
Takutu aid aS > oe 
Thus I took leave of n 
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ings for ten times that number. Dozens 
more houses stood empty, dozens more 
lots were vacant, dozens more buildings 
were slowly falling to pieces. The town 
seemed to have shrunk in toward the 
core. The north end was a desert of 
boarded-up cabins, and Klondike City 

or Lousetown, the old red-light dis- 
trict across the river—-was empty 
When I had first arrived in Dawson the 
dock had been crowded with young 
men. Now they were all past middle 
ige, like the town itself 

Here, at the age of 45, I again con- 
founded the pessimists by bearing a 
healthy eight-pound baby girl. The 
hospital was modern enough, and the 
Sisters of Ste. Anne skilled and patient, 
but it faced hazards that plagued every 
institution in Dawson in those days: 
it had difficulty attracting competent 
help. As a result my baby almost died 
in her first week. My suspicions were 
iroused when the child suddenly drop- 
ped off to sleep after a crying spell. Her 
only attendant was a German assistant 
with no training. © finally got the regu- 
lar nurse who found it impossible to 
waken the baby. By now a strange 
rattling in the child’s throat signaled 
the alarm. The doctor was called post- 
haste and he immediately ordered hot 
bottles. Early next morning he brought 
her around but it was a close thing. 
Che German woman had given the 
baby a hefty dose of soothing syrup and 
it had been the death rattle that I heard 
in her throat. 

| settled down to keeping a house 
that, apart from electricity, had no 
modern conveniences. Our water was 
delivered in the winter by two men on 
a cart. They came in the darkness of 
the early morning, a great cold blast of 
air sweeping through the house as the 
double doors swung open. Then the 
two of them would trudge in, their 
clothes caked with snow and ice, their 
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mustaches icicled, bearing two wire 
handled gasoline tins full of water 
which they hoisted and slopped into 
a tank in the corner. A great deal was 
spilled onto the floor where it instantly 
froze into a thin sheet. It cost twenty- 
five cents a bucket and to this day | 
still find myself hoarding half jugs of 
water. 

To add to the confusion our kitchen 
floor was broken by a trap door leading 
to an underground world as important 
and as crowded as the house proper 
Here was the vegetable room, filled to 
the bursting point each August with 
our garden’s produce. It was kept just 
above freezing point by a careful ad 
justment of ventilators invented by 
Frank, one set opening into the furnace 
room, the other outside 

Sometimes I wonder how children 
ever grew up in Dawson, especially 
in view of all the present-day hulla 
baloo about pasteurized, homogenized 
and vitaminized milk. We bought our 
milk from a wan pioneer woman who 
kept a few cows, rarely ifever inspected, 
up the Klondike Valley. She brought 
it around three times a week in old 
whisky bottles stoppered with ancient 
corks tied together with string. The 
price was twenty-five cents a bottle. | 
am afraid she had neither time nor 
energy nor equipment to clean the 
bottles properly. At first I tried to boil 
out the corks but my time and energy 
also ran out 


Bottled Spinach in Winter 


There was an old man up Hunker 
Creek, a Klondike tributary, who tried 
to sell us goat’s milk and once gave me 
a free sample. There was a good inch 
of dirt in the bottom of the bottle. 

For years I attempted in an ama- 
teurish way to pasteurize all our milk 
but I doubt that I was very successful 
In the end when several children in the 
neighborhood came down with glandu- 
lar trouble we switched to powdered 
milk and for several years our children 
didn’t taste the fresh variety. 

We had greenstuffs in abundance all 
summer, then went without them for 
most of the winter. After Christmas 
we depended pretty well on bottled 
spinach. Except for berries, which we 
froze ourselves, our only winter fruit 
was apples and oranges, and even these 
gave out long before spring. Green 
salads were unknown during the winter 

I have reason to remember the 
orange shortage because it was in May 
at the end of our second postwar winter 
in Dawson that our son came down 
with pneumonia. He became delirious 
and parched with fever, crying continu- 
ally for orange juice. There wasn’t an 
orange for sale in town and though his 
cries echoed down the hospital corridors 
we were powerless to do anything. Suc- 
cor came from an unexpected quarter. 
In the next room, a middle-aged prosti- 
tute lay critically ill. Through those 
paper-thin walls she heard the child’s 
cries and when told about the dearth 
of oranges, sent him some from her 
private supply. The cries stopped and 
we were thankful. I was less broad- 
minded in those days than I am now 
and to my eternal shame | could not 
bring myself to go in and thank her 

With the coming of the first boat in 
the spring we had fresh fruit again but 
oranges still retailed at a dollar and a 
half a dozen. Prices were always high 
in Dawson, the result mainly of heavy 
freight rates and seasonal shortages 
There were no coins in town smaller 
than a 25-cent piece and ‘“‘two-bits”’ 
was a common word. A newspaper was 
two-bits. So was a bottle of soda pop 
A package of needles, a loaf of bread 
a beer bottle full of milk——all were two 
bits. (A beer bottle full of beer was 50 
or 75 cents Movies, dances and con- 
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a dollar. 
the one entertainment that 
As the years went on there were 
The graves all had 
for frozen ground 


was free 


to be dug each fall, 
is as hard as granite. It 
experience to walk past the cemetery 
and see all the yawning holes and won- 


was a grisly 


der which of us would occupy them 
before spring. 

Thus as the ground alternately 
thawed and froze again, as the children 
grew taller and the sourdoughs grew 

| older, our life in the Klondike moved 
| on, punctuated by minor alarums and 
major excitements. The greatest ex- 


citement of all was a four-hundred-mile 
trip down the Yukon River in a poling 


boat in the summer of 1926 
The Yukon is the deadliest river | 
know, a slate-grey watercourse that 


flows majestically north for 2,200 miles 
from its sources in British Columbia to 
its mouth at the Bering Sea. In places 
it is so narrow a boat can hardly slip 
rocky walls; 
tions so vast a man can lose himself for 
a lifetime in its channels. In some spots 
its banks tower the three 
river steamers; in others the river slops 


between the in other sec- 


above -story 


for miles over the surrounding country- 


side. It rushes at express-train speed 
over rapids and meanders leisurely 
through wide moose pastures. In the 


summer its channel is thick with cari 
bou, its sloughs black with ducks, 
bars speckled with snipe 
its banks pocked with swallows’ nests 


its 


and plover 


In the winter it is a rough washboard 
of ice blocks. 

The Yukon is the lifestream of the 
north. But it is a deathstream as well 
The man who falls in seldom comes out 
for the bitter water chills to the marrow 
and the nests of whirlpools drag the 


unwary under. A stick thrown in at 
many points will vanish at once, sucked 
to the bottom by the undercurrent. For 


and 
the 


all of its length, the Yukon hisses 
witch watercourse which 
Indians named “‘greatest river.”’ 

I had decided to take the 
out their grandparents in 
ronto in the fall of 1925 Frank 
nounced that he would meet 
Whitehorse on our return the 
summer and that we 
boat and float 
would live 


boils, a 


children 
to see To- 
us in 
following 
a small 
We 


bed in 


would buy 
down to Dawson 
the 


sleeping bags, eat 


in open to 


gO 


meals on sand bars 
wild animals 

for us in Whitehorse 
had the boat 
the 
he said jubilantly 
and flat 


Hardly draws any water at all 


catch fish and see 


He 


following 


was waiting 
the June and he 

“She's an old poling boat, 
| could find,”’ 


and 


biggest 
“She 

bottom 

and that 


good long nas a 


should make it easy at the rapids.” 
Up walked Isaac O Strir iger, the 

Bishop of the Yukon, whose feat of eat 

ng his boots on the Rat River Divide 


ears before had supplied Charlie Chap 


lin with a famous scene for his movi 
The Gold Rus! which had just been 
released 

‘What’s all this about the lot of you 
oing downriver by poling bo the 
bishop asked 

All the way Frank said 

You've got a good engine 

No Going to drift.’ 

What about Laberge 

I’m fixed for tha I’ve got sail 
I’m going to rig up. We came through 
hat way in YS in jess time than you 
can shake stick at 

“All I can say is | hope you have 
good wind, You may find yourself r 
ng for thirty miles 

I doubt that.’ 

‘Well. watch for squ ills and keep to 
the left bank. And be careful of snags 
in the main river You know what 
they're like And better get good 
mosquito bar 

For this last advice we thanked the 


bishop and his Lord for every night of 


52 


Funerals were 


more 
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the and there- 
after 

The whole town knew of our expedi- 
tion and thought us all utterly crazy. 
Many men and a few women had drift- 
ed down the Yukon in a variety of 
craft but this was the first time a family 
of four, including two children both 
under six, had made the journey—and 
for fun, at that 

At our hotel we found a Mounted 
Policeman waiting to see us. It was 
customary, he explained, for the force 
to keep details of all river journeys: the 
names of those participating, destina- 
tion, estimated time of arrival, identi- 
fication The 
reminded me of 
an operation I’d once had when just 
before going under the ether, a brisk 
matron had arrived to ask my religion 
and the names of my next of kin. 

Our adventure began the next day 
at noon, the boat laden down with 
tent, sleeping bags, blankets, boxes of 
food, axe and shovel, pots and pans and 
toys for the children. Frank gave a 
hefty push, we swept away from the 
bank out into the main channel of the 
swift glacier-blue river, and a moment 
or so later we were around the bend 
and alone with the wilderness. 
brilliant day with an ex- 
hilarating breeze, the atmosphere so 


journey many nights 


and so on suggestion 


made me uneasy. It 


It was a 


clear that the snow-covered peaks sixty 
and the granite 
mountains appeared almost unreal. I 
felt I was looking at a freshly painted 
curtain and the effect 
hanced by the new green of the spring 
the bright wild 
flowers on the banks and the flocks of 
swallows skimming by 


miles away closer 


stage was en- 


foliage, splashes of 


The Life of a Nomad 


Swollen by spring freshets the river 
sparkled and danced, gurgling under 
the boat’s flat bottom and hissing from 
its hundreds of whirlpools. Logs, pieces 


of driftwood and whole trees torn up 
We 
passed a submerged island with only a 


few 


by the roots raced along with us 


grated on a 
eddy 


visible; we 
bar; we got 
the bank 

sloughs, past islands, past thickly wood 
An old the 


door of a mud-roofed cabin gazed at us 


treetops 


sand caught in an 


under On we went, past 


ed gullies man sitting in 


thout blinking A group of brown 
little children ran down to stare it us 
from an Indian camp and scrambled 
for the oranges that we threw to them 


\ flock of ducks rose from a quiet back 
ind skim- 


vater between two islands 


med 1cToss Our prow 


The children were tucked together 
in the prow of the boat I sat amid 
ships. In the stern, paddle in hand 
vatching the river, was Frank. I began 

experience a sense of excitement and 
idventure, and the feeling of forebod 


ng that had been strong within me at 


Whitehorse now passed 

As the warm afternoon sun rose in 
the sky the children settled down on 
cushions in the bottom of the boat and 
went to sleep while I lay back on a roll 


myself up to the 
rocks 
islands and sky slipping past us 

| too Cozed off 

Frank was calling out 

We ought to be 
looking Keep 
peeled for a gulch and remember to tell 


of blankets and gave 


hifting world of trees and and 


Soon 


it’s nearly five 


for water eyes 


your 


me in plenty of time. I’ve got to get 
yver to the bank, remember, and we 
in’t navigate upstream.” 
Chere!’’ I cried, pointing 
No good. No shore for the kids to 


run. Anyway, you spoke too late 
Farther on we spotted a pertect cove 


Here we filled our pails from a gurgling 


freshet. 
‘“‘Let’s camp here,’ I said It’s 
lovely—and look at all those flowers.”’ 









“Camp here? Among all this green 
stuff? Nothanks! We'd be eaten alive 
by mosquitoes. We'll have to 
sand bar in the middle of the 

We finally found a wind-swept gravel 
bar devoid of both 
kindling wood, and here we 
Frank took the boat for 
the river, then cut poles for our ten-by 
twelve tent, while | made supper. After 
the meal I cooked up a pot of porridge 
clamped the lid on tight, covered it with 


find a 
river.” 
mosquitoes and 
camped 


wood across 


an insulating garment of moss and 
buried it deep in the sand In this 


primitive fireless cooker it would cook 


all night and be a fine thick jelly in the 


morning 
And here we slept through the sunny 


northern night, rising early next morn 


ing to reach Lake Laberge while the 
wind was fair. Yet, hurry as we did, it 
was still ten-thirty before we pushed 
off In spite of the nomadic life the 
same old round of housework—tires 
meals, dishwashing-—pursued us in the 
woods 

We fed well. We ate our lunch that 
day on a long clean sand bar and |! 
cooked a substantial meal on a drift 


wood fire. I cooked soup, mutton « hops 








With carrot ind potatoe hboled cu 
tard and preserved trawberres It 
sounds simpler than it was A swarn 
f houseflies descended on me as soon 

1 unpacked the meat Halfway 
through the cooking operations § the 
children buried each othe n sand and 
had to be thoroughly whisked, washed 
brushed and combed lust a ve it 
down with a full dine plat r 
table cloth held down witl tome ind 
brushed clean of nsects wind 
prang uj ind we found elve 
caught in a rive indstorn | have 
never nee been ble ‘ 
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“Late again, eh, Fenton...” 








chop without feeling I’m tasting grit 
That evening we camped at. the 
entrance of Lake Laberge, pitching our 
tent on a high bank above the river 
As we ate supper the thin drone of 
motorboat could be heard approaching 
It was the first craft 
leaving Whitehorse so we 


we'd seen since 
watched it 
with interest 

The contained four Indians 
They tied up to the bank, climbed out 
filed up the cliff, responded to Frank’s 
greeting with the merest grunt, then 
plumped themselves down on _ the 
ground. I offered them supper; they 
shook their heads solemnly. We began 
to resume our meal; they sat and 
watched us silently We occasionally 
tried to make conversation; they re- 
plied only with a “yuh” or a “nuh.” 
Yet they obviously enjoying 
themselves for their eyes followed our 
every movement’ with 
They sat thus for an hour watching 
us. Then as if by unspoken command 
all four stood up and filed off as silently 
as they had come 

Lake Laberge is thirty miles long and 
It is ringed by 
mountains and on the right-hand side 


boat 


were 


fascination 


up to five miles wide 


they sweep right down to the water’s 
edge to provide scenes of unparalleled 
beauty. As dangerous squalls spring 
up frequently, it was to the left side 
with its sheltered coves that we steered 
our boat the following morning. The 
wind was due south and Frank swiftly 
raised his sail. He had hardly done so 
when the wind switched to the north 
and to our disgust stayed this way for 
our entire trip down the lake. The sail, 
except for very brief periods 
less and Frank had to bend to the oars 
Instead of the five hours in which we 
had expected to navigate the lake we 
spent five nights on what Service de 


“the Lake La- 


was use- 


scribes as marge of 
berge.’ 

At the head of the lake we had our 
lunch by an old derelict steamboat, half 
buried in the sand. This was the old 
Olive May, later to become famous as 
the Alice May in 
McGee was supposed to have been cre 
mated 

When we down the 
lake I made the distressing discovery 
that our flour had disappeared. Un 
doubtedly we had left it behind at our 
last camp. We still had a good fifteen 
miles to cover before we reached Lower 


whose boiler Sam 


were halfway 


MACLEA? 


Laberge where we could buy flour and 
bread at the telegraph station 
“We'll have to speed up a little 


Frank said. ‘In the meantime—ra 


tions. The children can have the bread 
that’s left. We'll get by on biscuits and 
rice.”’ 


But it was another two days before 
we sighted the log cabin that houses 
the Lower Laberge telegraph station 
Fortunately we caught a salmon-trout 
length 


Laberge is noted for its 


two feet in which did us for 
three meals 
fish and as much as a ton and a half 
week has been shipped from the lake to 
Dawson and Whitehorse 

We didn’t see a soul the entire length 
of the lake, which was as still and as 
empty of life as it had been in the days 
before the flotillas of the gold seekers 
crossed it in June of ’98. Only on the 
fifth day did civilization, in the form of 
the steamer Casca, cross our path. We 
looked up at the boat and waved to the 
tourists and they waved back, wondet 
ing, I have no doubt, who this strange 
family was, and what they were doing 
with two small children here in the 
wilderness 


Given Up for Dead 


At the foot of the lake we saw a 
single log cabin in a small clearing. This 
was the Lower Laberge telegraph sta 
here we put in We were 
mildly surprised to find that the tel 
grapher was expecting us. Indeed he 
knew all about us, as everyone on the 
river did. We had been so long coming 
down the lake that the Mounties, wh« 
were always vigilant about such things 
had become worried and wired ahead 


tion and 


to the station to see if there was any 
word. In Dawson, I discovered late 
we were given up for dead 

We pitched our tent on the bank ir 
front of the teiegrapher’s cabin. Across 
the river in the light summer dusk a 
campfire glowed brightly. We waved 
at the two figures standing beside it 
and they waved back Then a boat 
moved out from the bank and came 
The two 
men in the boat turned out to be medi 
cal students from the 
California. They were traveling down 
the river selling a medical book on first 
aid and from its proceeds they hoped 
to continue their studies. At first their 
trip sounded mad to us, as ours must 


across to our side of the river 


University of 
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have to ther B t turned out they 
were adowmg ver oy istomers 
to be sure were far betweer 
but every s man on t river had 
bought their book. This was not to be 
wondered at for it was a practical book 
for people ng the river v 
recourse to med | 

I bought some flou t the statior 
and the next morning we made our way 
t pretty little is i set ir maze 
of shallow sloughs. Here we decided 
set up housekeeping for iple of days. 
I had a good-sized bundle of washing 
to do Ss we . bread t 
make 

As we were 18 g aned s ikes 
for the bread, the questior rose 5 

to kee; warm through the night 

sIthough the days were hot enougl 
to peel our faces with sunburn the 
nights were ct W 4 ed the prot 
lem by taking the bre i to bed with us 
There, wrapped in an eiderdown and a 
hot-water bottle, it reposed cosily until 
morning. Unsanitary, perhaps, but it 
rose 

After breakfast I made t aves 
n coffee ns and set ther it im the 
sun. In the meantime Frank prepared 
an oven. First, he scooped yle in the 
sandy bank ind nea Witt flat 
stones. Inside this t ta fire. When 
the stones and s 1 wv t ghly 
heated he t the Ss and in 
serted the ns of dou He 

osed the e flat 
stone 1d th n € t 
sand After an hour ! r d the 
le es. I doubt if the % i e wo 
i p r MAKING r i tney 
were good eating t Sarr 

T + + ‘ +} 

Phe next section o e Yukon is 
known as the Thirtymile and we found 
t the most scer I r tf r re 
riy The wift gi vate! s bril 

nt Mediterrane blue and so clear 
that gazing down nt t Ve yuld 
ount the pebbles on the bottonr Phe 
beauty was deceptive for the channel 
was narrow and the river a maze of 
snakelike twists. Capt. Campbell of 
the Casca once told me he considered 
the Thirtymile the most dangerous 
piece of r n the world. But in our 
ttle boat there w ess danger In 

1OWT ne vift narrow 
l s sudden twists and 
te like taking a long to 
tery slide 
»f the Thirtymile, at its 
junction with the Teslin, we came to 


another famous « host town, Hoota 








ikine Trail of 





inqua, at the end 
the gold-rush days. In the spring and 
summer of "98 there had been thou 
sands of men here; now there was only 
i handful of crumbling cabins and one 
old unwashed man He came down 
onto the bank and, as it was wet and 
chill, suggested we carry our blankets 
into the deserted telegraph station and 
camp there for the night. Then he dis 
ippearec 

We found several rooms containing 
bunks and Frank and the children were 


soon asleep I lay awake listening to 





the familiar roar of the river which had 
been part of my life for most of two 
decades. Suddenly I heard the high- 
pitched whine of an approaching motor- 
boat. I peeked out and to my astonish 
ment saw eight men jump ashore and 
come up to the ( ib n Unaware of our 
presence on the ground floor they 
trooped upstairs and began lugging 
down heavy boxes and packing cases 
which they hoisted into their boat 
Chen they built a campfire, cooked and 
ate an enormous supper and washed it 
down with several bottles of Scotch 
whisky 

I could contain my curiosity no 
longer and woke Frank. He joined the 
party and found they were a big-game 
York 
headed by a man of great wealth, great 





hunting expedition from Ne 








r ang great age named Packard 


Vig na £ 
He was eighty-seven They had severa 
guides and were heading up the Tes! 


Thev had come here to Hootalinqua 
ect their outfit which had beer 

fre ighted up ahead They were off 

fore we rose next morning 

we continued to drift nort! 


lengthened until there was 





*r any twilight Throughout 





long midnight hours the broad day 


us enriched with the vivid colors 














yntinuous sunset-sunrise. These we ‘ 
beautiful evenings and often we put the 
children to sleep in the bottom of t! 
boat and drifted on down the silent 
river through the amber glory of 
ind water. It was like a golden ; 
now and we caught something of 
feeling of enchantment 
One evening a little motor laur 
passed us on the other side of the : 
ind two familiar figures in the bach 
waved. There were Bishop Stringer and 
his wife heading on one of their restles 
trips to tne headwaters of the Pelly ir 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains 
Che Same evening we passed icamy 
the bank and there were the tw med 
Thoug me be rife d pock 
p rec 
Policeme these regio 
a whe fende IVE ke 
ey throng around egio ‘ 
And as for parking overtime 
“an it be right and prope 
That who dian! nave 3 aime 
Should find so prompt a copps 
DUNBAR HEDD 
cal students sitting on the bank, read 
ing their Bibles and waving to u 
7 were Seventh-Day Adventist 
t was Saturday they were ol | 
serving a day of rest 
The Yukon seldom runs in any d 
rection for more than a quarter of 
mile Often the sun was behind u 
then it would appear on our right 
our left ind occasionally wher the 
river turned south briefly, it would be 
directly in front of us. Low sand ba 
poked grey noses from the river 
many spots and often the channe 
widened to a mile and was choked wit 
little islands between which ran placid 
sloughs where ducks swam and sand 
pipers ran ibout 
The Yukon is a lonely river and 
this trip I came to realize how mucl 
had become a river of graves and 
ghosts The graves were dotted al 
along the banks, marked sometimes by 
a crude cross, some times by a bleached 
wooden slab, sometimes only by 
mound. The Indian graves were more 
picturesque —little houselike structure 
built over the graves and surrounded 
by a fence to prevent animals fror 
plundering the gifts placed within 
Even more desolate than the grave 
were the empty cabins along the river 
waist deep in weeds, their sod roof 
caved in by the snows of winter, the ‘ 
doors and windows gone. Ghost cabins 
they were, and there were ghost ship 
too, beached forever, sitting up against 
the bank or bleaching like skeletons ir 
the sun Occasionally we saw a thin e 


wisp of smoke curling up in the d 
tance serving to emphasize the empt 
ness of the land around us. Somewher: 
out there lost in the waving ocean 
spruce was a man living in a shack wit! 
only a dog for company The land 
seemed to roll off endlessly from th: 
river bank, a rough carpet of dull gree 
merging with the smoky mountains ir 











the distance. Except for the slap of 


waves against our boat the world about 
us was silent as the tomb. We would 
drift around each bend in the river and 
a new vista would unroll before us, as 
silent and as empty and as mysterious 
as the last 

Sometimes we came upon a river 
postbox, simply a gunny sack nailed to 
a tree, or half of a milk case perched on 
the bank. Steamers occasionally stop 
ped here with letters. Only the box and 
a thin trail leading into the woods gave 
i hint that somewhere back behind the 
green cyclorama of wilderness lay a pin 
prick of civilization. 

On June 21, the year’s longest day, 
and a day we always observed by stay- 
ing up all night, we drifted past a band 
of Indians camped on a bluff high above 
the water. They too were celebrating 
the solstice, dancing and singing around 
a bonfire to the music of a victrola. The 
effect was stagelike, the black figures 
leaping and bounding against the fire 
light, the bright blue sky streaked with 
the orange of the brief sunset, the 
curiously incongruous sound of jazz 
filtering through the birch trees. 

At three that morning we drifted 
silently into the bank below the sleep 
ing town of Carmacks, climbed up with 
our tent and pitched it in the middle of 
what passed for the main street No 


body was surprised to find us there in 
the morning for everybody was expect 
ng us. We stayed half a day, picked up 
1 haunch of moose meat, then pushed 
down river. At the mouth of the Nor 
denskiold River we saw a man standing 


on the bank, waving madly He had 

obviously been watching for us 
“Come on over,’ he was calling 
Come on over and see us Please 


come over.”’ 
His name was Thayer and he owned 
a fox farm farther up the Nordenskiold 
He insisted we go up to his house and 
have lunch His wife, a lively New 
York woman, was starved for news 
about styles, jazz, Whitehorse gossip 
and the Outside. They lived in a luxu 
rious house built of matched peeled 
logs with a wide veranda enclosed in 
wire netting. There was a governess in 
charge of several children. Why they 
were here in the wilderness raising 
foxes I could not imagine but looking 
over the house I could guess that the 
wife was probably more content than 
many city women 1n tiny apartments 
They had a baby and when |! ad 
mired it she told me the child had been 
born in Whitehorse the previous winter 
Che question arose ot course, ot bring 
ing it home in the sub-zero weather 
They had solved it simply. The new 
baby was tucked cozily into ar 


re 


crate and carried home in the warm 
storage stage along with dozens of 
boxes of perishables bound for Dawson 
This stage normally carried no passen 
gers but was used to bring in eggs, fruit 
and certain vegetables, and was kept 
warm with large caribou heaters. The 
baby was dropped off sleeping peace 
fully at their doorway 

““Well,”’ said Frank enthusiastically 
as we pushed off again. ‘Five Fingers 
in the morning.’ 

He saw my expression of foreboding 
ind laughed 

‘Nothing at all to it, as long as we're 
careful.” 

But my mind continued to dwell on 
the fate of those who hadn’t been care- 
ful—or hadn’t been lucky. We spent 
the night, an uneasy one for me, at 
lantalus, another abandoned town 
where the scar of a disused coal mine, 
one of the few in the Yukon, stood out 
blackly against the bright green of the 
hillside. Like almost everything else on 
the river Tantalus was shut tight, the 
shafts crumbling, the buildings rotting 
away. 

We were up next morning early; not 
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it dawn, for dawn begins at one a.m me the high water caused by the June direction. I understood the manoeuvre us between the walls of rock now sweep 




























but before eight. Frank was working freshets together with our rapidly accel thoroughly but still it dismayed me ing past us. We were wet with spray 
n the boat, preparing it exactly as he erating speed made the five channels We seemed about to crash into the and the roar of the water was loud in 
might have if he were about to take it seem unusually menacing granite pinnacle, though I knew that our ears. I squeezed the delighted 
er Niagara Falls. Everything; oars, “Look,” said Frank, “I tell you what only by this method could we get into children tightly to me and then, just 
boxes, luggage, tent, cushions, he tied I’iido. 1’ll put you out on the bank and the current which would then sweep us as suddenly, we were through into the 
down securely, generally clearing the you can walk around the rapids and through the narrowest of the five chan- relatively calm water below “Do it 
jecks of movable objects and packing we'll pick you up on the other side.” nels on our right. Many men in ’98 again, Daddy, do it again!”’ the chil 
ill the small effects tightly into crates I refused this suggestion. If we were took the widest channel as being the dren were squealing. But I was happy 
A short time later we were on the to go to our deaths, I said stoutly, we easiest and so met their death. The old it was over safely 
er again with the four grey pinnacles would go together river hands all knew that the narrow- A second set of rapids had to be 
if rock looming up directly ahead of u The boat was racing now, fairly est channel was the deepest and best. navigated a few miles farther down 
In the morning sunlight the great rocks leaping through the rough water. The And now we were into it. At the last the Rink Rapids, less spectacular but $ 
nd the fingers of rushing water no prow was pointing directly toward the possible moment the current seized us, considered more dangerous In the 
loubt looked beautiful enough but to centre rock and Frank kept it in this twisted us over to the right and hurled early days the government had spent 
a hundred thousand dollars deepening 
this section of the river but it was still 
wrecking boats The river steamer 
Dawson, and later the Casca were both 
sunk in these rapids But our own 
% little boat passed through without in 
; cident 
Now the banks grew higher and 
iT} H/ 4 4 strange phenomenon appeared on them 
L Several feet down from the top on 
, IMAG: 4 [90 either side of the river was a wide whit« 
7 streak six feet deep, as if someone had 
drawn a giant whitewash brush along 
the bank for miles. This was a layer of 
¥ voleanic ash, a reminder that once 
thousands of years before, a volcan 
had exploded and smothered half the 
Yukon in a hot white blanket 
¥ “A w orking g zal can get lonesome away We were approaching Selkirk, at the 
Es mouth of the Pelly where it joins the 
4 from home... even with a new Easter Lewes River to form the Yukon prope 
, i though actually the entire watercourse 
Bi | outfit and a handsome date! So before from Whitehorse down is known as th« 
hy Yukon. Now the water which had been 
\ the party I phoned the folks back home. a bright blue turned grey as the mudd) ‘ 
: Pelly joined with it. For the rest of its 
Hearing their voices was the nicest length the Yukon is muddy 
4 Easter present of all... and it cost less 
» \ Soe ; \ Bear in the Tent 
>> <a ) than a pair of stockings! I’d always 
i , While we were camping at Selkirk we 
j thought long distance telephone calls heard reports of acne Siaeen. the 
. : : storekeeper told us a traveler coming 
canalil were expensive—but imagine, that call, upriver had seen seven but Frank 
; § aite ; claimed the children made so much 
ih to a town hundreds of miles away, cost clatter we probably wouldn’t be both 
= ; : ; : ; m s ° . ered 
af, ,f only $1.90. I’m going to use long dis- That night we pitched our tent in 
p : ; . i clearing near a forested hillside. Per 
’ tance more often now. haps I had bears on my mind for | 
Ka Ww ike ned at three o’« lox k to the sounds 
of a clattering of pots and pans outside 
ind the unmistakable pad pad of feet 
prowling around our tent. I was tert 
fied and reached to wake Frank when 
est the canvas began to shake violently and 
eq? 1 large black snout appeared under it 
I could feel my scalp prickle and my 
THINK throat grow dry. I dug my fingers into 
Frank’s shoulder and he let out an 
an you rH Ten exclamation and jumped up. The snout 
TH 70 vanished and by the time Frank was 
- E out of the tent there was no sign of a 
bear Frank insisted I had dreamed i 
’ all until he saw the paw marks around 
veiime \ ? the tent where the animal had tried to 
get at our box of bacon just under the 
How does your “guesstimate’”’ compare with canvas. The children slept on, oblivious 
actual rates on the following long distance calls? to it all 
he next night the children remark 
Halifax to Winnipeg........ $2.50 Winnipeg to Fredericton .$2.35 ed on the barking or howling of dog: 
Saint John to Edmonton... . .$3.00 Regina to Toronte.........$2.20 in the distance. We could hear them 
Montreal to Holifax........ $1.40 Calgary to Montreal....... $2.80 over the hills quite distinctly, very lik« 
Toronto to Vancouver...... $2.95 Vancouver to Saskatoon... .$1.75 the huskies who howled at the moon 
Above rates in effect 6 p.m. to 4:30 a.m.—station to station in Dawson. It was not until the next 
day that Frank told me that what he 
had heard were timber wolves . 


x At noon we reached Kirkman Bar, a 
treacherous obstacle on the river where 


as many as seven steamboats at a time 
S 


FO have been trapped. Opposite the bar 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM was the town of Kirkman which con A 
sisted of a single cabin——a post office 
and one curious man—the postmaster 

who could now be seen standing on 
the bank waving frantically to us. This 
was an old French Canadian named 
Laderoute, a picturesque character in 


“ - a loose blue blouse, with a long grey 
LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE ad Wont Bost Thing bo Being Tkwee.!/ beard and huge gold rings dangling 


from his ears. A herd of goats and 
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sheep followed him about like pet dogs, 
eyeing us curiously. We had inter- 
rupted his dinner and he insisted we 
share it with him. We had already 
lunched but we knew better than 
refuse river hospitality and so we joined 
the meal which consisted of porcupine 
stew, hot and very gamey, not unlike 
pork with a suggestion of chicken. As 
we sat down at the table we saw that 
the goats and the sheep had followed 
M. Laderoute into the cabin. Indeed 
they never seemed to leave his side 
Then I recalled some of the stories 
I had heard about the postmaster of 
Kirkman. He claimed to be the seventh 
son of a seventh son which, to a French 


to 


Canadian, meant he could put a curse 
on people. men 
ifraid to cross him and sometimes the 
steamer wouldn’t bother to put in for 
the mail because Laderoute would be 
standing the bank calling down 
curses on one and al]. There was plenty 
of free gold up Kirkman Creek 
Laderoute, who did a little mining, 
would leave a poke of dust on the bank 
for the purser to collect when the boat 
stopped. The weigh it 
out, sell it, and use the money to buy 
provisions which he took back to Kirk- 
man. 

When Laderoute’s son-in-law died in 
Montreal, 
keep house for him 
come. Kirkman appears in large letters 
on the map and she assumed her father 
was the 
master of a large and prosperous com- 
munity. The steamboat dropped her 
off on the shore one dark night and she 
was faced with the old man, 
the single cabin and all the sheep and 
goats. In dismay and horror, she took 
the next steamer back for the Outside 
but in Whitehorse met 
fellow Quebecer and settled down there 
to a happy life. 

“How 
next camp,” 
good-by to Laderoute and his animals 


The steamboat were 


on 


and 


purser would 


for his daughter to 
She was glad to 


he sent 


wealthy mine-owning post 


strange 


and married a 


about making Stewart our 


Frank said, as we waved 


“There are some fine mooselicks around 
there, and with a bit of luck 
“With a bit of luck we might 
told him for by now we had 
than two weeks on the river 


get 
home,”’ I 
been more 
and I was anxious to return to a regular 
routine. “Stewart tonight, by all 
means; and then Dawson.” 


We decided, as a result, to drift all 
night until we reached Stewart City 
Early that evening we passed the 
mouth of the White River, a water 


course which seems to be flowing with 
Its startling 
color The 
river is fed by glaciers and is thick with 


pure milk, hence its name 


comes from volcanic ash 


this white volcanic sediment 

It was nearly midnight when we ap 
proached the mouth of the Stewart 
We could hear it roaring far over on our 
wicked night and we 
could hardly see the far bank. The sky 
was black with storm clouds, the wind 
ind the rain was 


right but it was ¢ 


was coming In gusts 


lashing down across our bow. It was 
now Frank’s task to bring the boat 
around and try and get across the 


where the 
This was 


Yukon to the right bank 

town of Stewart was located. 
rendered more than usually difficult by 
the wind which was blowing us to the 


left and the strong current of the 
Stewart coming from our right and 


pushing us in the wrong direction. In 
from the overcast 
clouds, distances were deceptive and 


the uncertain light 
objects hard to distinguish. I was glad 
the children were asleep 

**This is bad,”’ Frank called from the 
stern. ‘“‘Get up there in the bow and 
watch for floating logs 
spot any.” 


Sing out if you 


By now the rain was driving down in 
sheets and it was impossible to see for 
more than a few feet. The wind in- 


creased and we now met the full force 
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of the Stewart current on the star- 
board. In spite of Frank’s frantic pad- 
dling we found ourselves washed into 
a shallow slough from which great snag 
piles stood out dimly against the sky. 
These snags are the most treacherous 
obstacles on the river. They are formed 
by the roots of trees and drifting logs 
piling up on the small sand bars season 
after season. The effect in the wet dusk 
was ghastly, for the skeletal branches 
and roots, bleached white by the ele- 
ments and animated by the wind, 
seemed trying to clutch at the boat as 
Krank snaked in between them 

Suddenly, directly ahead, 
there appeared the silhouette of a ter- 
pile, feet high-—-a 
thick, evil, shapeless tangle The wind 
and blowing us directly 
onto it 


looming 


rible snag twenty 


current were 

I screamed. “Frank! Quick!’ 

I could hear him mutter ‘““My God!” 
and gasp for breath as he renewed his 
efforts with paddle I held my 
breath as we plunged on, praying that 
he could keep us off 

Then the 


with just six feet to spare we 


the 


ind 


swept past 


slowly widened 


it and out into the main channel again 
All this takes time to relate but it hap- 


pened in an instant and when it was 


over I found I was sweating hea‘ 





Dawson Like New York 


Through the rain we could now se¢ 
the lights of the roadhouse at 
This tn itself shows how dark the 
had made this particular June t 
We decided at once to 8} end the rest of 
the night under roof for we | 


h for the 





were ill 
tent. It 


it turned out he most 


in and had no stomac 





was, as 


comfortable night we 


spent on the 


The four of us were crammed 


tiny re infested with 
ind we had 
in the boat 

The last 
quiet and uneventful 
noon At 
morning we saw 
roofs and ch 
City 
night dome 
it looked like 


into one 0M mos 


uitoes left the mosquito 
1 didn’t get much sleep 
seventy-mile stretch was 


We 


three 


left Stewart 
following 
the 
Dawson 


the 


about 


once again grey 


istered cabins of 


nestling under the scarred mid- 


After the river settlements 
New York with its big 


grey warehouses and its government 


buildings and its ferry tower and its 


checkerboard streets. 
QOur arrival was timed for early morn- 


ing at my insistence for I had no 


wish 


to meet the inevitable throng of towns- 


people, dressed as we were in our soiled 
k bloomers and 
like 


thout being half is | 


chaki outfits, I in baggy 


the children looking unkempt 
Indians w 
turesque 


It 
ie 


slipped into the bank and 


town was sleeping when we 


tied up the 


boat. The sun was brilliant, the robins 
singing and the streets fragrant with 
the scent of briar roses We made our 
way through the willows edging First 
Avenue and with our gear on our back 


A feeling 


of elation, 


walked up the hill to home 


half of relief, half 


with a 


not un- 


mixed certain sadness came 
over me as we entered the house. I was 
beginning to realize that these two 


weeks on the river had been among the 
happiest of my life 

All this took thirty 
years ago but the memory of those lazy 
days drifting with the current through 
that 
dren y« 


place almost 


silent wild country with my chil 





yung and my husband in 


prime remains as vivid and as sharp as 


if it all happened a week ago. Wishing 
s futile, but I i 


able to do it all again —s 


would TIVE i] Tre 


to be 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 


province in which the company sells 
direct insurance. 
Back in 1932 
first company to policy 
aimed at preventing arson. Under it 
1 man could insure his buildings at 
special rate providing he promised to 
rebuild them within a given time after 
i fire. If he failed to rebuild he 
lected only half the normal 
This discouraged the 
posely set fire to his property 
Since 1929 the company 


Wawanesa the 


introduce a 


was 


col 
payment 
who 


man pur 


has manu 


factured in Wawanesa a dry-powde1 


fire extinguisher which is loaned t« 
policyholders in unprotected areas wit! 
thousand dollars’ 
For a while, in 


prevention, lit 


every worth of 


one 


insurance line witl 


nre also 


gave iway 


once dis 


match-box containers and 
tributed the ‘“‘Litthe Wonder Lanterr 
Snuffer,”’ a gadget that fitted around 
the wick and extinguished the flame if 
lantern tipped over 
During the past few years most aut 


insurance companies have levied high 


premiums on drivers in the acc 





ige g 


prone under-twenty-five rouj 


Wawanesa Mutual introduced this ide 








n 1937 In 1953 it moved ahead of 
the field again by offering reduced 
premiums to British Columbia motor- 
ists under twenty-five who have cor 
p high school driving training 
AAA-approved d er-trainit 
ourse Chis plan has also been int 
juced in Alberta and Manitol ( 
may be extended 
In spite of these constant and ap} 
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fashioned business sense. It is a lone- 

wolf company in most respects, flexible 

enough and shrewd enough to adapt 

itself to every situation. But it never 

forgets that the customers are always 
or nearly always—right. 

Long ago the Mutual found it could 
not control all its business from Wawa- 
nesa, Man., so it gave wide authority 
to its branches in Vancouver, Edmon- 
ton, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. 
[hese offices keep their own records, 
maintain closer touch with agents and 
policyholders and adapt their tech- 
niques to loc al conditions 

Similarly most insurance companies 
belong to some national insurance or- 
ganization. ‘There are about a dozen 
associations in Canada, some national 
and some provincial in scope The 
Mutual belongs to one in Ontario and 
another in the prairies but to none on 
1 national scale. 

“There are some advantages in 
belonging to an association but we 
prefer to be the independent outlaw,” 
says assistant general manager Howard 
S. Ferris. a short friendly man of 51, 
who was raised in Wawanesa. ““We are 
free then to make alterations in rates 
and regulations and bring in new fea- 
tures on a moment’s notice. Members 
of organizations must be uniform or 
else secure permission to deviate.” 

“We can turn on a dime here if we 
want to,” adds managing director 
Milton C. Holden. “If at nine in 
the morning we get a good idea, well, 
it nine-thirty we can be away 

Yet the Mutual never moves without 
considering the effect on the Wawanesa 
name The name itself is an asset 
Wawanesa is an Indian word that has 
been variously defined*as “‘bend in the 
river” and “‘Shome of the whippoorwill.”’ 
Whatever the origin, it’s a name people 

never forget once they learn to pro 
nounce it Waw - waw knee sah 
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The firm claims its policyholders al- 


ways know the name of their company 


whereas people insured with other firms 
generally remember only the name of | 


the agent who sold them the policy 

Only once has the name caused the 
company embarrassment. About fif- 
teen years ago a west-coast firm manu- 
factured a brand of toilet tissue under 
the trade name ‘‘Wawanesa.” The 
brand was soon discontinued but while 
it was out rival insurance men gleefully 
bought it by the case and presented 
complimentary rolls to agents who 
were able to lure business away from 
the Wawanesa Mutual 

Apart from that the name _ has 
remained spotless and has a devoted 
following in the prairie provinces where 
the company sells forty percent of all 
fire msurance Some prairie farmers 
swear by it. In Moose Jaw, Sask., one 
day, a farmer entered a general agents 
office to insure his wheat against theft 
The agent began writing out a policy 

“But that’s not with the Wawa- 
nesa,’’ complained the farmer 

‘“‘Wawanesa doesn’t insure against 
grain theft.”’ 

*“‘Why not?” 

“Well, I guess they consider it a bit 
hazardous.”’ 

‘Well, if the Wawanesa thinks there’s 
something wrong with it then there 
must be,”’’ said the farmer. ‘I won’t 


take it 


The Customer’s Always Right 


Farmers are particularly drawn to 
the Wawanesa Mutual when they learn 
that it’s run by people like themselves 
from a town like hundreds of others 
on the prairies. The Mutual’s directors, 
elected annually, are currently: Alman 
J. Elliott, a mild white-haired retired 
farmer; A. D. Naismith, a_ broad- 
shouldered ex-farmer in his seventies 
and one of the company’s founders; 
another ex-farmer, George H. Stephens; 
Harold F. Stevenson, a Wawanesa boy 
and former municipal secretary, now 
running the company’s Brandon office 
A. T. Hawley, QC, a Winnipeg lawyer; 
C. C. Gorrie, a Wawanesa druggist; 
G. H. Grant, a druggist in nearby 
Souris; A. B. Knowlton, a Brandon 
shoe-store owner; and managing di 
rector Holden, who was raised on a 
Manitoba farm. 

Over the years these small-town 
executives have never forgotten that 
as a mutual, the company is owned 
by its four hundred thousand policy 
holders In 1900, when a Manitoba 
farmer named Francis Noble claimed 
a windstorm had damaged his barn 
the Mutual’s board of directors jogged 
out to the farm in buggies. After one 
look they decided the barn was no more 
dilapid ited than before the storm and 
that Noble didn’t have any insurance 
coming Still, to keep the customer 
happy, they awarded him a. three 
quarter-inch iron rod to bolt through 
his barn and hold the walls together 

Since then the Mutual has favored 
the policyholder in several borderline 
cases. Once a Red Deer, Alta., farmer 
let his fire insurance elapse for a month 
until he scraped up the cash to renew 
it In the interim his barn burned 
down He was a long-time customer 
so the company back-dated a_ policy 
ind paid him anyway 

Such practices over the years have 
solidified the Mutual's reputation for 
shrewd business sense and boundless 
imagination The latter is probably 
the key factor in the Mutual's success 
Wawanesa men, although not always 
insurance wise, have never been hide 
bound in their thinking, a_ tradition 
handed down by the company’s founder 
Alonzo Fowler Kempton 

Kempton, a swarthy barrel-shaped 
man with a blustering voice and 
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bulldog 
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YOoVa 


irly 1880s. 


ne 
lished 


ibandoned 


who help themselves.” 


ogs hung the motto, 
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His father bought a farm but young 


Kempton’s head was full of grandiose 
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YARDLEY ENGLISH LAVENDER— 
truly the fragrance of youth. 

So gay and refreshing... 

it is forever the favourite 

of the young in heart. 





When sober, he an excellent 
salesman with a bluff but likable per- 
sonality and a talent for sizing up the 
other fellow’s character. Unfortunately 
Kempton craved alcohol and his career 
was marred by sporadic benders during 
which, if whisky was not available, he 
drank vanilla extract or shaving lotion 

*‘He wasn’t a constant drinker,”’ says 
issistant general manager Howard Fer- 
ris, who grew to know Kempton well 
in later years, “but when he drank 
there was no messing about. He’d get 
a case of whisky and stay with it until 
it was finished.”’ 
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never knew 





r eye was bright 
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a language of loveliness 


Nevertheless, Kempton’s best idea 
developed over a bottle. In those days 
fire insurance, as sold by stock com- 


was too expensive for most 
farmers. In stock companies people 
buy shares and profits go back 
dividends to these shareholders who 
are not necessarily policyholders. 
The stock companies, out to make 
a profit for their stockholders, charged 
two dollars premium, cash in advance, 
for each three-year one-hundred-dollar 
policy. Kempton deplored this situa- 
tion, partly through sympathy for the 
farmers, partly he loved to 


panies, 


as 


because 
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start things and keep them humming. 

One night in 1895 during an insur- 
ance selling trip he camped on the open 
prairie with a jug of whisky and a 
friend, Charles Kerr, a lean aristocratic- 
looking accountant from nearby Souris 
who shared Kempton’s enthusiasm for 
liquor. Between swallows, Kempton 
suggested, “‘Let’s start a mutual insur- 
ance company.” 

Mutual companies were not new to 
Canada. In a mutual, all policy- 
holders are members and owners of the 
company. Profits first go toward build 
ing up a surplus to safeguard members 
against unusual Once a 
factory surplus is established further 
profits may be returned to the policy 
holders in the form of dividends 
reduced insurance rates. Theoretically 
the policyholders benefit when a 
tual prospers. 
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or 
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In those days fire insurance on thresh 
ing machines was particularly high. No 
insurance company cared to cover then 
the 
machines were fired with straw, threw 


because wooden, steam-operated 


great showers of sparks and were al 


ways burning. Kempton therefore 
took his idea to the thresher owners 
beginning with tall bearded Alexan 


der Naismith, a respected, influential 


farmer and a neighbor of Kempton’s 
father. He found Naismith in his wheat 
field and the two sat down beside 
stook 

“If you and Kerr will take the 
Keeley cure, I'll go in with you, 
bargained Naismith. Kempton agreed 
ind, according to Naismith’s son wh« 


the directors, Ken 
ind Kempton obediently 


Keeley Institute in Winnipeg 


is one of present 


went to the 


‘It was a cure for whisky,”’ says the 
present Alexander Naismith ‘Wher 
it got so bad they had the DTs why 
they went to the Keeley Institute 
There were eight or ten out of this 
town had to go there.’ 

‘Kerr stayed with it for the rest of 
his life,”” adds director George Ste 
phens. “Kempton stayed with it until 


he got home.”’ 

No one was particularly surprised 
the didn’t cure Kempton 
when he proposed to launch 
company in the village of Glenboro’ 
some nineteen miles east of Wawanesa, 


when cure 


but his 


a number of teetotalers there objected 
Kempton took his company to a mors 


tolerant town and Glenboro’ lived to 
regret it 

On September 25, 1896, twenty 
farmers met in Wawanesa, contrib 
uted twenty dollars each, rented a 


single room over a drugstore for ten 


dollars a month and founded the Wa- 
wanesa Mutual. Since no one but 
Kempton had the slightest notion of 


how to run an insurance company, he 
was elected secretary-manager. Charles 
Kerr was bookkeeper and later treas 
urer. 
Since the farmers had cash only at 
crop time, the Wawanesa Mutual gave 
them insurance without an initial pay 
ment. Each policyholder wrote a not« 
covering his three years of insurance, 


then made payments each October. It 
was a fine scheme for the policyholders 


but hard on the directors For the 
first few years the farmer directors 
borrowed money on their personal 


notes to provide cash to meet claims 
This was an unselfish move because all 
a director got out of the company was 
two dollars for attending each board 
meeting. (Today directors get $2,000 
a year and are formally required to 
attend a board meeting once a month 
Losses were heavy on the straw 
burning threshing machines and at the 
end of the first year the Mutual had 
a surplus of only $5.96. But the di 
rectors doggedly borrowed more money 
and paid the claims 
““My mother didn’t 


think much of 
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it when my father went down to the 

bank and signed his name, meaning 

he’d stand good for any losses,” says 
ex Naismith Jr. 

No one remembers just how much 
the directors borrowed. Probably their 
wives didn’t know even at the time. 
But the company began the year 1900, 
for example, with $853.24 cash. In the 
same year it paid ten thousand dollars 
in claims It’s therefore likely that 
during that year the seven directors 
had to sign for ten thousand dollars 
After the farmers made their fall crop 
payments, of course, the company was 
solvent again-——for a while. 

But the Mutual’s reputation stood 
firm. More farmers bought Wawanesa 
insurance Business extended from 
Manitoba into the western territory 
that was to become Saskatchewan and 
Alberta “arly in the 1900s the com- 
pany dropped thresher business en 
tirely and concentrated on farm build- 
ings. By 1901 it could afford to move 
from its drugstore to a small brick 
office. That year Kempton earned the 
princely salary of $1,: 70 

Later he earned nearly five thousand 

year, owned some farm land, dabbled 
in a few sidelines and began to live 
vith great exuberance. He smoked 
Turkish cigarettes and indulged in his 
favorite foods, oysters and salt cod 
He bought a two-story brick house in 
Wawanesa and put his initials on the 
front door, massive furniture in the 
parlor and a Chinese cook in the 


kitchen 
He Liked Kids, Too 


When automobiles came out Kemp 
ton bought one and hired a chauffeur 
Occasionally he owned two cars at a 
time; on drinking bouts he sometimes 
bought an auto on impulse. He was 
in erratic driver, though, and once 
veered into the Souris River. No harm 
was done and Kempton sloshed ashore, 
cursing, with the car seats floating after 
him 

Next to liquor Kempton’s weakness 
was children. Often he packed fifteen 
or twenty of them in his car, drove 
iround town, then bought them ice 
cream. Once on a westbound train he 
befriended a small girl and gave her 
fifty dollars as a parting gift One 
night he took Howard Ferris and Wil 
hert Roney (now Mutual employees 
to dinner at the local Chinese res- 
taurant. Kempton ordered every course 
on the menu and paid for each with 
1 ten-dollar bill. The next day pro- 
prietor Wing Kee returned the eighty 
dollars that Kempton had overpaid 
him 

Howard Ferris later became Kemp 
ton’s helper in a number of wild extra- 
curricular ventures, none of which 
lasted long. At one time or another 
Kempton ran a second insurance com 
pany, a trust company, a land develop 
ment company and a shop for making 
wagon box seats A few doors from 
the Mutual he manufactured a hemor 
rhoid cure and a honing paste for 
straight razors, in the same factory 

The hemorrhoid cure was simply 
a local doctor’s prescription When 


empton discovered it worked for him 


he persuaded a druggist to tell him the 
ingredients, manufactured it himself 
save it a Japanese name and sold it 
The honing paste contained Vaseline, 
tallow and an abrasive mud scrape¢ 
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from a lake bottom. To this Kempton n So we r 

added a mysterious treatment $ 

he called ‘‘magnetizing One day he That man w Dr. C. M 

showed Ferris how to brew up a batc! forme Wawane p! 

Ferris, watching closely, omplained d or pe nee with ‘ 

after a while, ““‘But Mr. Kempton SOF e rented the compar 

forgot to magnetize ; I med I I 


“Oh, no,” said Kempton quickly 


did that when vou weren’t looking 


“After that says Ferris I made 
thousands of tins of the stuff and I 
always magnetized i vhen I wast 


looking.” 

‘Kempton also manufactured 
strops which, he claimed, were mads 
from the hides of two-year-old white 


heifers I ordered tons of that hide 


nd it probably 


for him,” says Ferris 
came from very old black bulls 

In spite of these sidelines Kemptor 
didn’t neglect the Wawanesa Mutual 
He attended the office regularly 
though he sometimes, on mornings 
after, stretched out on a couch near 
his desk. Kempton was not a church 
goer and his desk bristled with buzzers, 
but he ilwavys called his secretary by 
singing hoarsely, ““I Need Thee, Oh | 


Need Thee 
\ Suitable Replacement? 


He used profanity freely during di 
tation and insisted that every word of 
it go into his letters He was not an 
athlete but encouraged fresh au ind 
sunshine among his employees and let 
them off a half hour early each evening 
provided they promised to walk two 
miles before going home 

In later years Kempton became 
disagreeable. When the company di 
rectors differed with him on any sub 
ject he promptly threatened to resign 
Once a director warned ‘Some day 
we'll take you up on that.”’ 

“Who'd you get to replac 


scoffed Kempton 


Che director glanced around quick! 
ind spotted Mike Whitley the or 
pany office boy 

‘“‘Him.”’ said the director 

“Hmmm,” said Kempton and imme 
diately sent the boy on 1 tn 


I 
Calgary Later Whitley left the « mT 
pany ind it’s believed Ke mpton fred 
him Whitley went on to become 


manager for Canada of the Norwic! 
Union Insurance Society 

Kempton continued to resign a 
intervals until finally, in 1922, the 
directors accepted Kempton left 
Wawanesa, ran a Hereford ranch un 
successfully in British Columbia and 
died in 1939 in comparative poverty 

As Kempton prophesied, the com 
pany had né one to replace him in 
1922. Alman Elliott, a director since 
1914, says, ““‘We didn’t know anything 
about insurance so we didn’t want a 
stranger. He could have sold us out 
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Herbert Lawrence, under- 
writer at head office but an office boy 
under Vanstone, says the doctor used 
charm instead of cheques to hold his 
staff. ‘‘You’d be ready to ask for a 
raise,” says Lawrence, “‘and just about 
then he’d look over your shoulder, give 
you a pat and say, ‘My, you write a 
nice hand.’ After that, you’d be willing 
to work for half pay.”’ 

There was reason for penny-pinching 


now an 


in Vanstone’s day. In the postwar 
recession of the early Twenties the 
Mutual learned that fire losses are 


heavy during bad times, partly because 
run-down buildings are 
ible to fire, partly 
insurance policy tempts some men to 


more suscept- 


because a cash 


arson 3y 1924 Wawanesa’s cash and 
bank credit were exhausted but the 
situation improved in 1925 and the 


Mutual realized the necessity for more 


diversified business and a larger cash 


surplus 

So, in 1926, Wawanesa began insur- 
In 1928 it insured 
the early 
rhirties it moved into Ontario, Quebec 
the Maritimes. About this time 
an ex-schoolteacher named Milton C 
Holden was moving up in the company 

Holden selling 


ing town dwellings 


its first automobiles In 


and 


began insurance in 


1927. Late in the Thirties while work- 
ing with the B. C. branch he visited 
Alonzo Kempton, now 75 years old 
Hoiden chatted for a while and was 
ibout to leave when Kempton 


brusquely called him back, stared at 
“Some day you'll 
By 1949, 


him and predicted 
be running that company 
the prophecy was fulfilled 

Even Holden, a sensitive firm-jawed 
man of 51, is not the layman’s idea of 
After a full day at the 
office he likes to spend evenings with 
his family, reading books about insur- 
ance or yarning with farmer-directors 
like Naismith or Elliott. Yet the same 
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years to come... and she has more than 
300 pieces to choose from! 
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Holden the 
pany’s much-publicized feud with the 


has masterminded com- 
Saskatchewan government, which since 


1946 has been in the insurance business 


In Saskatchewan every motorist 
must buy a basic policy which pro 
vides limited protection. To supple- 
ment this the government offers an 
optional extension policy which fills 
the gaps in the compulsory scheme 


lowering the deductible sum which the 


motorist must pay in case of collision 
and increasing his public liability and 
property damage coverage 

The compulsory insurance naturally 
cut into private business but most 


private companies sat back to see what 
would happen. The Wawanesa Mutual 


tackled the CCF government wit n 
extension policy of its own 

Although the rate structures re 
extremely complex, with variations for 
different vehicles, different areas and 
with surcharges, the battle followed 
this general pattern. In 1948 a Wawa 
nesa policy cost $5.20 more than a 
comparable government policy In 
1949 both sides lowered their rates 


with Wawanesa now costing only $4.50 
more In March 1950 the Wawanesa 
rate dropped ninety cents below the 
government's In October that year 
Wawanesa brought out an entirely new 
in Regina and Saskatoon where 
accidents were most frequent it charged 
$28.50 for its extension policy; in rural 
Meanwhile the 
$17.50 every 


seale: 


areas it charged $15 
government stayed at 


where. 
They'll Fight Socialization 


By last for similar extension 
policies with a $25 deductible clause, 
both parties charged $25 premium in 
rural Saskatchewan Wawanesa 
still higher in cities. In February 
the government 


compulsory 


year 


Ww 8 
this 
readjusted its 
the de 


year 
plan and raised 


ductible clause on its extension from 
$25 to $50. Wawanesa, at this writing, 
ifs next move 
lost money on 


we don’t 


was figuring out 

“‘We haven't 
extension and 
at the expense of our policyholders in 
other provinces,”’ says Holden 

“We don’t quarrel with the govern 
ment being in the insurance business,” 
Howard Ferris. “It’s the 
pulsory aspect we fight so vehemently 


our 
intend to lose 


says com 


In Saskatchewan you have to buy 
insurance from the government. Now 
you might justify compulsory liabil'ty 


benefits others 
But 


when you make collision insurance com 


insurance because that 


as well as the man who is insured 


pulsory then you are interfering with 
1 person’s private affairs. It’s a very 
short step from there until you may 


be compelled to insure your house o1 
the Saskatchewan gov 
‘ll see 


your life with 
ernment. That's 
it through to the end.”’ 

the fight the 
hasn’t lost its sense of humor 


our fight and we 


Mutual 
A while 


ago an agent in Saskatchewan reported 


Chroughout 


that a provincial government bus carry 
ing Saskatchewan 
ance caught fire 

town and was saved with 


government insur 
day in a small 


1 Wawanesa 


one 


dry-powder extinguisher 

“That's 
katchewan government 
“Quite involuntary, though.” 


helped the Sa 


’ grins Holden 


once we 


Only a free-wheeling independent 
like the Mutual could attempt to 
match rates with thé Saskatchewan 
government 

‘That, again, is because we are not 
tied up with other organizations,” says 





Ferris. “Other companies have to g 


permission to diverge from standard 


practices. We are free to do or try 
anything we think is worth trying.’ 
No one denies that fact It’s just 
that everyone’s wondering what the 
amazing Wawanesa will try next . 
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Only the Coffeemaster gives you correct water 
temperature, agitation and brewing time auto- 
matically—the secrets of delicious coffee. It now 
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filtering device ever invented. Whether you 
make one cup or eight, you always get the 
same clear, taste-tempting perfection, awtomat- 
ically, All of the water rises to agitate with the 
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vessel to dilute the coffee when it comes down. 
Sunbeam Coffeemaster is the ONLY coffee 
maker that gives you this important advan- 
tage. Be sure YOUR coffeemaker is the Sun- 
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same perfect cup of coffee every time. The 
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How to Start a City 
from Scratch 
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Columbia They could have been 
developed more cheaply than Ke- 
We chose Kemano because it 
would permit us to locate the smelters 
at Kitimat, and have a very attractive 
town.”” 

“‘Alcan’s labor position is different 
from that of mines, the other com- 
parable frontier industry,’” says Jack 
Kendrick, a young hydro-electric en- 
gineer who was hired by Alcan as 


mano 


assistant manager of its B. C. project 
‘*Mines don’t have to build towns to 
hold their labor, for there is always 
a floating pool of experienced miners 
to draw from. But aluminum smelting 
requires experience and training. We 
can’t operate with floating labor. We 
have to train our men and then hold on 
to them.”’ 

Alcan’s personnel experts expect that 
eighty percent of the men applying for 
jobs will be young and married, and 
most will have small families. They 
know that men in isolated surroundings 
without women will work efficiently for 
only a limited time. So Kitimat was 
planned from the beginning to be a 
model family town 

Clarence S. Stein, a world-famed 
U. S. community planner hired by 
Alcan to direct the Kitimat plan 
ning, listed as his first recommenda- 
tion something that Alcan officials had 
already sold themselves on Stein 
warned that a model city would not 
be enough, that Kitimat must also be 
a free and independent city, not a 
typical frontier 
which everything would remain owned 
and controlled by Alcan. Stein urged, 
and Alcan immediately agreed, that the 


“company town in 


company must withdraw as rapidly as 
possible from Kitimat’s civic affairs 
Both Alcan and Stein had had 
experience with the economic and 
social evils which sometimes develop 
in company towns, when the company 
remains mayor, council, landlord, gro 
cer, theatre owner and everything else 
Often the company wants to monopo 
lize retail businesses because it can earn 
1 good profit from them. It may refuse 
establishment of a town council becaus« 
t fears the council may demand mu 
nicipal services and tax the company 
too heavily for them. Sometimes com 
pames desperate to kee p labor. have 
encouraged employe es to run up charge 
iccounts at company stores, getting 


them so de¢ I ly into debt they cannot 





leave In other cases companies have 
tried tk pe rsuade employee Ss tk incor 
porate the town and elect ouncil 
but have failed, because afte few 
years O company-town”’ dependence 
ind domination the employees are 
ifraid of enacting legislation thei 
bosses might not like 

‘Life in a company town has an in 
sidious psychologi il effect on people 
says Frank I Matthias, who shares 
vith Kendrick the job of assistant 
projec manage! They can't ow 
homes, they ne el permanen Nx 
matter ow bene lent the company 

ilways gets blamed for everything 
if the muk go sou t m ise ti 
mpany-owned dairy didr lelive 
soon enoug! And so on 

Alean could have got Kitim 
established much faster as ompany 
town of rented homes, Matthias adds 
But we want citizens, not company 
\ ds An inde pe ndent builder is 
erecting homes to sell directly to cit 
zens This required shopping around 


for mortgage rates which would permit 
everyone to buy homes. It took a lot 


of time. Alcan is still playing Santa 


66 


Claus to Kitimat, but it doesn’t intend 
to continue. We have provided a 
costly plan, and started the develop 
ment rolling, but Kitimat will have to 
carry the ball itself from here on.”’ 
Some critics have described Alcan 
desire to avoid a company town as 
scheme to attract outside capital and 
let somebody else’s money build the 
town they need. Alcan officials answer 
that company towns with their rent 
and retail profits can be a lucrative 
investment But, instead of rentin 
homes at a profit, Alcan is paying out 
bonuses to encourage and assist pr 
vate-home ownership. By letting ind: 
pendent builders erect Kitimat home 
Alcan is saving on its initial outlay but 
it will cost Alcan heavily in the long run 
In 1951, while hard-rock miner 
started blasting the mountain tunnel 
for the Kemano powerhouse, Alcan 
officials in Montreal were studying the 
records of more than forty town plan 
ners, seeking the man who would head 
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the experts plotting Kitimat’s birtl 
Chey settled on Clarence S. Stein, of 
New York City 


Stein, who is now 72 


2, has been fight 
ing for thirty years for the planned 
orderly development of “greenbelt 
residential communities in the | S 
He was a founder of the Regional 
Planning Association of America in the 
early Twenties and its president for 
many years. Stein became planning 
co-ordinator and director for Kitimat 
on Sept 6, 1951 A few days late 
Albert Mayer and Julian Whittlese 
New York planning experts who had 
designed numerous modern commu 
ties throughout the U.S. and in Ind 
were appointed Kitimat architects a1 
engineers. They immediately rounde: 
up more than twenty specialists—-m« 
of them also American—to investig 
local conditions at Kitimat and mak 


recommendations They included ex 
perts in municipal government and 
finance education, healt} recreatior 
parks, shopping centres, weather, land 
scaping, flood control, forestry, hig! 





way ind transportation 
ontrol, engineering and 
ligion, child welfare and family living 

Within two weeks of their appoir 
ment in New York, Stein, Maye 


Whittlesey and several of thei 


sultants were at Kitimat looking ove: 
the ground with P. E. Radley, Ak 

B. ¢ manager It was sept. 19, 19 
ind as their seaplane landed on t 


Kitimat Arm of Douglas Channe 
future Site of Kitimat I 
gloomy aspect The Kitimat Rive 


esented 


delta was a two-mile-wide, odoro 
plain of mud and marsh, tangled w 
stumps and decaying trees left there 
by floods 


nothing but dense coniferous 


Everywhere else there w 
forest 
down to the rocky shores Cwo hur 
dred men, working there all summer 
had built a small dock, made a clearing 
close to the shore and put up a cam}; 


of bunkhouses and a sawmill They 


























@ In wise menu-making. baker’s 
bread now plays a bigger part than 
ever! Baked with enriched flour. 

it adds a substantial supplement of 
“The Big 3” protective B vitamins 
—plus iron! And see what a 
colorful platter you can make with 
your baker’s breads in variety: 
white, raisin, rye, French-style, 


whole wheat or cracked wheat. 





@ When Junior hollers: “Hey. what’s for dessert, 
Mom? ... whee-e-e! it means he’s just glimpsed 
that gorgeous dish of baker's goodies on the 

side board, Once more the hake is Vvour meni make r! 


Daily he bakes dozens of fancy things to flatter every 


taste. Take your pick of yummy pecans, buttertlies. 


filled rings. turnovers ... cakes and cookies in variety! 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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delicious assortment of baker 


your dinner menu. Even an ordinary 
that “eating out” suggestion with 
crusty hard rolls. Or serve a basket of 
le 


piping hot plain round, clover 


House. Fresh out of your baker 


roll 
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had pushed a road one mile up the 
river to the site where the first smelters 
would be 

Stein, accustomed to smooth farm 
fields on which to lay out his model 
towns, gazed at the wilderness of mud, 
rock and forest, and shook his head in 
dismay. 

But Alcan engineers were well along 
with the initial surveying Chey had 
determined that dredging for the har 
bor would provide enough fill to raise 
the delta 


mud-flat and give them a 








smelter site that would extend two 
miles up from the river mout! Six 
miles upstream, on the opposite side 
of the river, was a thickly forested plain 
four miles wide, large enoug! 
f fifty thourand 
Stein and | planners sui ved tl 
rea carefully by ai Next dav they 
vent upstream two miles by boat ind 
then str through dense bust ) 
mile inland to the future townsite 


Asked 


inswered 


ifterward what he saw, Stein 
*Trees!”’ gut actually | 
imaginative mind was already picturing 
icity of parkways and looping avenue 
A week later, back in New York, 
Stein made an report to R. § 
Powell, the salty old-timer who grew 


iluminum, 


interim 
up with from a pot-and 
pan salesman when it was an unknown 


Alcan president today With 


metal to 





Powell's enthusiastic backing, the Kit 

mat planning ed in earnest. Dur 
ing the following months there was a 
steady stream of investigating expe 

n and out of the crude shanty camy 


on the rock-piled shore of Kitimat Arm 
heir reports, running into more than 

million word were co-ordinated by 
Stein, then passed on to Mayer and 
Whittlesey for the final and exacting 
blueprinting ; 
P| ‘ 


in took Snape 


Kitimat had to be planned to develop 
which would parallel the 
development anticipated 
luminum smelters. At 


oint Vhere ill main roads meet will 


1 
icentral 


be city centre of eighty acres con 
taining the principal shopping and 
entertainment facilities of the city, 
ivic buildings, sports arena, office 


buildings 
s. This will be Kitimat’s downtown 


ch neighborhood will have its own 


ind parking space for 2,500 


naller business section or neighbor 


1 


vod centre, containing a supermarket 


cal theatre, recreational centre and 
he smaller required for dail 
LOopping Each will be 


perimeter motor road which will link 
} 


shops 





bordered 


th main roads leading to the city 
centre 


but residences will be built 
rom the main traffic streams on blind 


il-de-sacs or on streets which loop 


U-shaped off the principal arteries 
Kitimat will be a city without back 
y irds in the 


kitchen of each 


accepted sense Ihe 
house and back yard 
will face the street Che 


living room, picture 


such as it 1s, 
window and front 
door will be away from the street But 
here between the streets where the 
normal city has a dreary checkerboard 
of back-yard fences, Kitimat will have 
linking belts of footpaths and 


aped p arkw iys, 


land 
with pedestrian un 


derpasses where they intersect main 


streets. These parkway footpaths will 
lead to schools 
ind shopping centres and link 


ing 


playgrounds, churches 
idjoin 


hborhoods The streets will 


ne ig 
have no sidewalks because they will 
pass down the rear of the houses where 
no one will be walking 

Kitimat, therefore, will actually have 
two entirely separated travel networks 

the auto streets behind residences, 
ind twisting parkways for pedestrians 
Across the 


in front river, two miles 


from the residential area, will be the 
terminus of a CNR branch line from 
Terrace, forty miles north, now under 


construction and heduled for com- 
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pletion in about a year. And here, well 
removed from town, will be Kitimat’s 
service centre, an area reserved for light 
service industries such as auto-repair 
shops, lumberyards, laundries, dairies 
and bakeries which modern town plan- 
ning separates from residential districts. 
It was even recognized that 
planning could have disadvantages. Dr. 
Lois Barclay Murphy, child-welfare ex- 
pert of Sarah Lawrence Cellege, New 
York, in her Kitimat recommendations 
warned, “Children need unplanned as 
well as planned space. They want areas 
where they can explore, and make their 
tunnels, bridges and 
need unfinished ma- 
bricks, boards 
tiles, tires and pipes as well as swings, 
slides and see-saws.”’ So the architects 
resignedly planned the - 
nooks in which builders’ litter could be 
left without provoking a civic outery 
Walter E. Kroening, a 
on large-scale housing, and community 


over- 


own caves, dams, 
Children 
terials such as leftover 


forts 


out - of - way 


consultant 


manager of the model town of Green 
dale, Wis., 
in the Kitimat 
pl inners that 
work continuously, 


whose advice was sought 
planning, reminded 
iluminum smelters must 
and many Kitimat 
men will be sleeping during the day 
advice, houses are being lIgid 
that 


the side removed from children’s play 


On his 


out so master bedrooms are on 
ireas 


J. D 


entomologist 


Gregson, federal 
in B. ¢ 


that mosquitoes from Kitimat’s marsh 


government 


warned Stein 


ireas, before they are drained, could 
make life so miserable that all the other 
planning for happy living would be 


nullified. So Kitimat’s 
ipid swamp draining, 


plan calls for 


ind Kroenins 


n his detailed report on the municipal 


tructure and financing that Kitimat 


vill require, made ample allowance for 
mosquito control in his public health 
recommendations. 
Blow off Steam Downtown 

Another expert whose sur\ had 





far-reaching influence on the 


forester and 


plan was P. S. Bonney, 


timber consultant. Bonney discovered 
that the densely growing cedar 
ind hemlock of the 


shallow root systems 


spruce 
Kitimat site had 
ind he said single 
trees or small clumps would not stand 


igainst winter gale S l'o preserve ory 
irned 
blocks 


This became 


inal trees in the parks, Bonney w 


they would have to be left in 
of at least 
ruiding principle for Dan Kiley, archi 
planner who de 


Nurem 


| ind 


ten acres 


tect and landscape 
iened the courtroom for the 
berg war trials and planned the 
U. S. university 


iping of many 


impuses. As a result of Bonney’ 
varning, no Kitimat 
built within 200 feet of trees scheduled 
to be left 

As there is no 
mported plants and trees will 


l ist 


nursery 


homes are being 
standing 
information on how 
thrive 
Kitimat’s climate, Alcan sum 
ner bought $10,000 
«ck which has been planted exper 
determine 


worth of 
mentally to what is best 
1ited for landscaping there 
advised Alcan that establishment 
of Kitimat virgin 
pulpwood region. As a a pulp 
mill, to be jointly owned by Alcan and 
the Powell River Company, will soon 
he built It will employ than 
600 workers and contribute to the rapid 
expansion of the new B. C. city. Bon 
ney warned that lumber camps in the 
thousand 


Bonney 
ilso 
would open a vast 


result, 


more 


ibout 


irea will employ 
lumberjac ks who come 
nto Kitimat occasionally “‘to blow off 


team.”’ At this news the planners left 


will want to 


space for a hotel to be located m the 
ervice centre, two miles out of town 

ut the factor that had to be con- 
idered more than anything else was 
Kitimat’s weather. One of the first 


MAGAZINE 


called 
Dr. H. E. Landsberg, chief of industrial 


experts into the planning was 
climatology for the U. S. Weather 
3ureau and meteorological adviser to 
the U.S. Air Force. Kitimat’s rainfall 
averages 87 inches a year, double that 
Canadian cities, and 
may reach depths of three to five feet. 
the K iti 
for ample indoor 


of eastern snow 


‘To compensate for rainfall 


mat’s blueprints cal 


recreation facilities, covered walks in 


the shopping centres, and covered 
terraces, breezeways and wide eaves 


on the houses where children can play 


outdoors in bad weather 


y 


RECORD PURCHASE 


of new passenger equipment! 


passenger 


aE 





cars. offer 


in beauty. Every 


joining Canadian National's flaet of famobs 


Landsberg made a detailed study of 
drift 


result it was 


Kitimat’s winds, smoks ind snow 
drifting As a 


possible to 


found 
and levels 


beyond the reach 


utilize areas 


within the townsit« 


of smoke and fumes from the industrial 


site On streets where drifting snow 


might be a problem, space is left for an 


evergreen hedge snowbreak 


Landsberg regarded it as more im 


portant in Kitimat to turn school 


windows from prey tiling winter winds 
than to follow the customary f 


orienting them for greatest unlight 


When i Isiling newspaperman 








Our new lounge cars ore designed f 


relaxation, for pleasant diversi 


Canadian National 


makes 


A new era in Canadian frain travel. These modern new 


a@ complete choice of accommadations 


are designed to provide the utmost in comfort, in convenience 


day more and more of these 


cors are 


name ’ trains 


travelling the length and breadth of Canada. By 


midsummer, they-will all be in-service; helping 





In Quebec's beautiful Gaspé Peninsula 


you'll see bird sanctuaries, quaint fishine 
villages, an ever-changing pa moa of 
mountains, sea and sky. And the sea 
zirt Maritimes you i fin 1 eve tr 3 you 


need for a wonderful holiday 











to make your Canadian National vacation 


more wonderful than ever. 





Noteworthy features of the new sleepir 


r bedrooms are the wide beds, bigger 


4 he r cht Fe ; ‘ ‘ 
there cenic Brit ; 
Alaska cruises by the beautif 
Passage . tours of | tling Easter 
cities, Old World Quebec, the 
quiet villages of the Maritimes 
holidays at summer resorts like 


the Canadian Rockies, Minak ; 
Ontario's Lake of the Woods region or 
Pictou Lodge in Nova Scotic. Wherever 
West, it's wond 
getting there by CNR 








you go East or 





Kitimat said school plan was all 
wrong because windows didn't face 
southward in Alean official joked 

Any day the sun shines in Kitimat, 
they'll declare school holiday Kc 
tually, Kitimat rain concentrated 
in fall and early winter; in late spring 
ind summer close fif percet f the 
days are cloud-free 

i¥ be ! vit! hese cde ile« ! n 
were mere! I I t What 
Alcan done to date hem in 
brick wall " d ‘ ‘ ern n 

dad sewer! 

K I I ! 
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id vanced 
since Stein first saw it. 
loday it has vast unloading cranes and 
docks that take ten minutes of rapid 
walking to cover Six huge smelter 


onstruction camp but it has ¢ 


i long way 


buildings of gleaming aluminum sheet 
ng are completed, each big enough to 
two or three aircraft hangars, and 
the first two potlines will start turning 
Adjoin 


ng the smelter is a temporary town 


make 


vut aluminum ingots in June 


f more than a hundred small homes 
bunkhouses and scores of trailers, all 
f which will be removed as the town 


te, six miles away, absorbs residents 


(ARERR AHKAI 


... helped by a 


Sfalhers foresight 


into permanent homes. Kitimat now 
has fifteen miles of roads, most of them 
gravel, but the main six-mile road from 
industrial site to townsite is paved 
This road crosses the Kitimat River 
on a bridge which cost more than a 
million dollars 

The main activity now is at the 
townsite, preparing it for the first 1,100 
employees and families who will be 
required for the smelter opening in 
Where Stein two years ago saw 
only trees, the predominant features 


June 


today are 


materials Three hundred 


building 
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mud and towering piles of 


He did not live 


acres are cleared There are wells, 
a water storage tank, mains and sewers 
to serve the first 600 homes required 
before the spring of 1955 

Norman Hullah, the 
getting house builder who 
Vancouver's famous Norgate develop- 
ment, has Kitimat’s first fifty homes 
completed or near completion, in spite 
of the difficulties of winter building in 
snow sometimes six feet deep. His aim 
is 500 homes for the end of the year 
‘“‘When we really get rolling, we'll com- 
plete six houses a day,’” he says 

The Alcan official responsible now 


young, go- 
created 





His father would have been both proud and 


happy. if he had lived to see this day. 


but the life insurance he pro- 


vided for his family enabled his boy to complete his 
education in preparation for the career of his choosing. 

Poday. thanks to his father’s foresight. this boy 
sets his foot on the first rung of the ladder, trained 


and ready toclimb steadily toward high responsibility. 


} 
Ask the London Life man to show | 
you how your life insurance can 
be arranged to provide the max j 
mum income from your policies 





for Kitimat’s housing and commercial 
growth is Jim Dudley, a big genial 
architect who designed military fortifi- 
cations during the war, became Mari 
times supervisor for the government's 
Central Mortgage and Housing and 
then joined Alcan “‘because I couldn't 
resist working on the biggest town 
planning job this continent has eve 
seen.” 

To begin with, Kitimat will have no 
homes for rent. Dudley explained the 
buying terms: Homes now being built 
would sell for around $11,000 in Van 
couver, but because of transportation 
and high labor costs the Kitimat price 
is $14,000. Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation is granting first 
mortgages of $9,360 (ninety percent of 
the Vancouver value), the purchaser is 
being asked for a down payment of 
$700 and the balance, $3,940, is being 
assumed as a second mortgage by 
Alcan. But to encourage home own- 
ership and offset Kitimat’s higher 
prices, Alcan is giving every employee 
who buys or builds a house a monthly 
bonus of $2.85 per $1,000 of the home’s 
cost. This is $39.90 per month on a 
$14,000 home, roughly equal to the 
principal and carrying charges of the 
second mortgage It means in effect 
that Alcan writes the mortgage wit! 
one hand and pays it off with the othe: 
This with 
monthly 


leaves the purchase! 
payment of about $60 plu 
his bonus. The average Kitimat wage 


will be $3,500 to $4,000 
It's Up to the Merchants 


Anytime within ten vears Alcan will 
buy back a house at predetermined 
depreciation rates from anyone wishing 
to sell and leave. “‘We want peopl 
to buy homes and feel tied to Kitimat 
said Dudley 
to burden people with property they 
cannot sell as a device to make them 
stay.”’ The buy-back price is arranged 
so that, with taxes he has paid, the 


‘but there is no intention 


seller will lose the equivalent of about 
$55 a month rent 

But there is no such rosy deal for 
businessmen wishing to 
Kitimat For the first year or two 


start up in 


Alcan may insist on renting premises 
to Kitimat’s first 
merchant and so on 


druggist, dentist 


hardware t 

retain some control and prevent un 
fair pricing until competing businesses 
But once normal competition 
is established, merchants will have t« 


arrive 


their own 
their own financing entirely 

Alcan files in 
more than 800 enquiries and 


erect premises and carry 


Vancouver contain 

appli 
cations from persons desiring to set 
up private businesses in Kitimat. There 
have been, for example, enquiries from 
Many 
farmers have asked about farming pos 
sibilities nearby to serve the Kitimat 
dairy and produce market A Van 
asked for a_ bus 
Canada’s 


six doctors and thirty druggists 


couver man _ has 

franchise All of 
department-store chains have applied 
4 German laborer working at Kitimat 
approached Dudley recently and said 


leading 


he and some German friends in the 
U. S. would like to build a Kitimet 
hotel. Dudley smiled condescending], 
and reminded him he 
couple of hundred 
first The German nodded casually 
said he could raise four hundred thou 


would need 
thousand doll 


sand now ‘‘and maybe another hundred 
thousand dollars if we should need 
later.”’ 

At present Alcan, as owner of prac 
tically all Kitimat land, has control 
over businesses entering “We have 
to be selective at this stage,’ 
Dudley “They can’t all go in; the 
present population couldn’t begin to 
support them So we are screening 


says 


looking for good solid 


them carefully, 























citizens and culling out those who 
think they can go in, make a killing 
in a year or two, and then get out.” 

Kitimat already has its private- 
enterprise pioneers, all still in tem- 
porary buildings at the industrial site 
camp. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
true to its pioneering record, is in 
Kitimat with a food and department 
store. Joe Swityk, a young Calgary 
shoe repairman, who came to Kitimat 
as a timekeeper in 1951, is now in 
business for himself again as cobbler 
to Kitimat’s 2,300 workers. Swityk and 
his wife live in a trailer brought up by 
boat. Construction workers get re- 
freshments at Helen’s Coffee Shop, get 
their hair cut by Joe the Barber, and 
put their money in a Bank of Montreal 
branch. All these will get first choice 
when the permanent townsite is ready 
for its initial businesses this summer 

Although Alcan will control business 
development for a year or two, it lost 
no time in urging Kitimat to elect its 
own municipal council, as a safeguard 
against its becoming a company town 
In fact it persuaded the B. C. legis 
lature to pass special legislation so that 
Kitimat could have its own municipal 
government before it had any perma 
nent residents 

Kitimat was incorporated as a “‘dis 
trict municipality’ in March 1953 
before it could boast a single per 
manent home. It held a nomination 
meeting and each person nominated 
was given as a gift by Alcan a small 
lot in the industrial site to qualify him 
is a landowner to hold municipal office 
The gift lots were tracts of mud and 
swamp which Alcan will later repur 
chase. However, it still wasn’t legal 
for office holders must prove a certain 
equity in their land ‘“‘over its assessed 
value,’”’” and as yet Kitimat had no 
assessment. So the B. C. government 
passed temporary legislation permit 
ting any Kitimat landowner to hold 


office 
On April 30, 1953, Kitimat held its 
first election In spite of rain and 


knee-deep mud, ballots were cast by 
seventy percent of those entitled by 
six months’ residence to vote K iti 
mat’s first reeve is Wilbur Sparks 
Alcan’s assistant resident engineer, a 
powerful, greying water-power expert 
who had spent years in the B. C 
interior conducting water surveys for 
the province. Sparks had also been 
city engineer for Kamloops and was 
the only man in Kitimat with experi 
ence in municipal government 

Kitimat’s council is probably the 
busiest municipal government outside 
Canada’s half dozen largest cities 
Council meetings have to be called 
a couple of times a week to deal with 
Kitimat’s rapidly growing business af 
fairs Recently it borrowed close to 
$3 millions through a bond issue, most 
of which will go back to Alcan for the 
bridge, streets and utilities which Alcan 
financed to get the town started 

In cutting Kitimat loose to control 
its own affairs, Alean knows it is run 
ning a gamble, for the ambitious plan 
that has already cost Alcan $10 millions 
is now in the hands of the municipality 
“Alcan is just a taxpayer in Kitimat 
now,”’ says Dudley “They could 
scrap the whole plan and the com 
pany couldn’t do a thing about it.’ 

But the plan won’t be scrapped fo 
a very obvious reason, and Alcan knows 


it For years Alcan’s huge smelters 
will be ninety percent or more of Kiti 
mat’s total assessment Even when 


Kitimat grows into a respectable city 
Alcan will still pay two thirds or more 
of its total taxes. 

Reeve Sparks sums it up: “Alcan 
wants Kitimat to be a perfect city 
They’re the people who will have to 
pay most of the taxes. We'd be fools 
not to agree with them.” * 
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He’s Making a Liar required. Cavell arranged it A few horses to thank Cavell for his assistance 


weeks later Cavell was sleeping in a Although the heat iggravates his 


0 t f Ki li bungalow on the North West Frontier isthma Cavell slogs up and down the 
Ur Oo ip ing of India. About three in the morning Indian sub-continent tirelessly. Hume 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 there was a thundering at the door. He Wright, a young government statisti 
asistencia =" ‘ opened up and for a moment thought cian who accompanied him last year, 
he was about to be assassinated says, “He gave me so much figure work 
the site. The Indian, Cavell points out Six shaggy tribesmen with bandoleers on so Many prospective schemes | hard 
proudly, spent six months in Canada round their shoulders and daggers in ly saw the country 
under the Colombo Plan and returned their belts seized him. But their demon Cavell w n Karachi when a Comet 
home with a thorough knowledge of stration turned out to be one of delight et airliner en route to begin serv 
Canadian engineering terms and prac They were the father and brothers of with Canadian Pacific Air Lines crashed 
tices the student whose life had been saved with a loss of all the crew A few 
Early last year a visiting Pakistani in Ottawa by prompt operation and minutes later ¢ ell calmly took off u 
fell ill and an immediate operation was they had ridden two hundred miles on nother Comet. Once in bum, ‘ th- 
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er central India he relieved a sick 
nd prostrate mother of her squalling 
nfant, changed its diaper and soothed 
t by dandling it on his knee to a 


roaky rendering of Ride A Cock Horse 
lo Banbury C 


Indian railroad 





On his way to an 


ross 


station his taxi was 


blocked by a crowd of strikers who 

inted to beat up his driver for work 
ng Cavell stood on the back seat and 
n Hind ddressed. the crowd ind per- 


ded them to let him proceed 


He knows his Asians inside out 
Hume Wright And they know 
s then hey respect him be 


Partners in the Development of Canada 


treats them neither as angels 
Not many 
try to pull the wool over his eyes,”” 
In India one did try. Wright 
puzzled by a faintly deprecating smile 
on Cavell’s face during a conversation 


cause he 


nor pariahs but as equals 


was 


with an Indian state official. The man 
was talking about his fine stable and 
offered Cavell a horse. With a grin 
Cavell accepted. Next morning at six 
clock Cavell set off on a horse which 
m pressed Wright When Cavell re- 
turned Wright remarked the Indian 
must have a fine stable indeed 


‘*He has no stable at all,” said Cavell 








STEE 


and the 


MENof 
MOTORS 


The automotive industry is one of the largest 
and so you can see 
how closely the steel-makers and the men of 
motors work to bring you today’s finer, safer, 
longer-lasting cars with their protecting all- 
steel bodies. Steel sheets for body, fenders and 
carbon steels for clutch, gears, hubs 
it's a fact that over 1% tons 
of steel, including 7,000 screws, nuts and bolts, 
are used in making the typical modern car— 


consumers of steel today 


wheels 
and springs . 


much more in heavy trucks 


Today, as the motor industry sets new records 
in production,;we of The Steel Company of 








“That was obvious from his conversa- 


tion last night.”” Wright asked, 


what about that 


plied, “‘It came from the police stables 


I could tell by its manners. And didn 
you notice the bucket 
right stirrup? No horse comes from 
private stable equipped with 
bucket.”’ 

Wright adds, “‘Cavell 
dian was only showing off. 
indulgent enough not to call him on it 

Cavell for ¢ 
adian help on the 
give them what they 


lance on 


knew the Ir 


doesn't foist 


Asi ans, 
want 


ideas 


They 


4 Skilled workers using costly precision equipment 
roli the steel for your car. 


‘But 
horse?”” Cavell re- 


t 


the 


a 


lance 


Yet he was 


‘an- 
He tries to 
vant 





@ inc typical Canadian automotive plant, the various sections of an 
all-steel car body are welded together at one operctior 


to form a single strong unit that stays solid and quiet through years of serv 


Canada, Limited are proud to play our part— 


providing steel for cars and trucks and for the 
vast projects which bear witness to this indus- 
try's faith in Canada’s future. Our Canadian 
owned plants valued at $400,000,000— 
manned by 13,069 employees—are today, 
as always, hard at work in partnership with 
progressive Canadian industry on every front. 
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so much he has to choose between their 
wishes with great diplomacy. He has 
another problem too. ““The Asian,”’ he 
says, “is sensitive about taking char 
ity.” Cavell points out that Canada’s 
participation in the Colombo Plan is 
motivated by self-interest. He was 
backed up recently by Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent who his world 
tour stressed in speeches that Asian 
from Can- 


on 


welfare was inseparable 
adian security. 
From 1951 to 1953 Cavell 


India $15 millions worth of wheat. In 


sent to 


the same period Pakistan received $10 
millions worth of wheat, although $ 


millions of this was not sent under the 
Colombo Plan. This wheat has been 
Canada’s biggest single gift Next in 
size will be the gift of 120 steam 


locomotives to India $11 millions 
worth in 1954 and a further $10 mil 
lions worth in 1955. These donations 
were urgently needed But Cavell 


prefers the type of help which helps 
the Asians to help themselves. Here he 
has to step cautiously. Even thoug! 
he rejects Kipling’s most famous con- 


tention about East and West he 
recognizes that his basic dilemma 


sser known, Ki; 


implicit in another, k 


ling verse: 


And the yitay I 
ere 
W € j + i 
Cavell has seen many example 


beneficence on the part 


precipitous 


other countries. Seven jet aircraft were 
lost in as many weeks in Pakistar 
through the inexperience of pilots 4 
magnificent hospital laboratory proved 


India because no Asiar 


understood the instruments. A tractor 


useless in 


station became impotent in Malaya as 
one after another the machines brok« 
down and nobody knew how to repair 
them. 

“You just can’t dump modern ma 
chinery into a primitive economy and 
expect it to work,”” he says “In Asia 
you must start at the bottom and 
work up.” 

Projects Cavell submits to the Can 
idian Government for approval are 
designed to fill empty Asian belli 
The gift of wheat was an obvious act 
But there were strings attached to it 
The Pakistan and Indian Goverr 
ments had to igree to use the pro eeds 
from the sale of the wheat for develo; 
ments suggested or endorsed by Car 
ida, developments that would | 
still more food 

lo illustrate After it had sold the 
wheat throug! rdinary commer 
channels the Indian Governmen ‘ 
posed, and Canada concurred, that the 
money Known as counterpart funds 
should be spent on a dam to the nort! 
of Calcutta in West Bengal. ‘11 I 
Mayurakshi Dam, will eventually ir 
gate six hundred thousand acres of arid 
land and provide four hundred tho 
sand extra tons of food a vear. tl 
helping India to narrow the gap be 
tween the fifty million tons of nou 
ishment she needs annually nd tl 
forty-five million tons she is gettin 
Canadian engineers are helping Asia 
engineers to erect the d am which will 


include a hydro-electric plant donated 
by Canada 
Last year when Cavell was visiting 


the dam site a Canadian engineer com 
plained to him, “‘When am I going to 
get bulldozers, mechanical shovels and 
cranes? Here I am with hundreds of 
men with and hundreds of 
women with baskets of earth on their 
heads, and a herd of donkeys. When do 
you expect to get the darn thing 
finished?”’ 

“All those men and 


> 


spades, 


us 


women,” said 
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land by rising water levels. If they 


weren't given the job of building the 


That’s why 
bulldozers 


iam they would starve. 


you'll never get any from 
me.”’ 


‘Then what about the people when 


the dam is finished?’’ asked the en- 
eineer. 

‘That’s been thought of,” said 
Cavell. ‘“They will be absorbed into a 


cheme for cottage industries powered 
by the hydro-electric plant 

Cavell’s 
Asians 
tribesmen have 
blided Sit kle in 
Cavell thought it was time they 
the long-bladed But 
wouldn’t look at the scythe. C 
n touch the Food and 
Organization of the UN which 
team of crack Austrian scythe 
the EF He promot da 
the Pakistan sickk 
men and the Austrian scythemen. The 
Without further 


the 
Pakistan 

the 

harvesting 


policy is “to nudge 


ilong se For ages 


been using short 


their ind 
used 
they 
ivell got 


Agricul 


scythe 


with 
tural 
had a 
men touring ist 
contest between 


ustrians won easily 


ido thousands of Pakistanis took up 
the scythe. 

Cavell’s work has given Canada an 
enviable name in the East. Last year 
Edward Ritchie, of the External Af 


fairs De partment brought home many 


clippings from the English and native 


language press in Asia lauding Can 
ida’s efforts In the same party was 
James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries 


a Way side 
mill 


who stepped from a train at 
halt to 
The miller came forward grinning and 
knowledge of Sinclair's 
stream of 


inspect an ancient flour 
without 
identity 


to pour 


any 
he allowed a grain 
““Good 
broken 


year 


through his fingers 


he said in 
world.”’ L: 
Minister of 


budget speech he 


wheat 


Jest 


Canadian 
English ist 
the 
was delivering 


in 


when Finance Ceylon 
his 
made 


Lid 


demonstrative 


1 passing reference to Canadian 


The assembly, a notoriously un 


body and cheered 


rose 
He Wanted The Violin 
lhe man who helped bring this sort 


to Canada knew 
nothing about this country 


prac 


ot 
tically 


recognition 
un 
| he was forty years along in a peripa 


tetic « His earliest recollection of 


areer 
his lif 
New 


where he 


e is a glimpse of a wild pony in the 


England 


he 


of Hampshire, 
Later 


Forest 


was born. became 


igile at catching and riding these little 
nimals which range the beautiful 
national park In his teens Nik de 


eloped " dispiriting trait for the scion 


of a horsey family; he liked playing the 
olin His father, an engineer, and 
something of a domestic despot was 


shor ked He could see 


future for his son except 


no re spectable 
in the Ang] 

Cavell was pac ked off 

the ologi« il prep iratory school 

lhe 


in Church 
boy clung however to a visior 
violin concerto in the 
When he was sixteen he 

London There he 
orche stra of the 

D’Oyly Carte Opera For 
1 year he was happy sawing out Gilbert 
ind Sullivan suddenly he 


himself playing 
Queen’s H ill 


in got a 


iway to 
job in the touring con 
pany of the 


Then 


says, “‘I learned about women.” 
She was a pianist. “‘You and | ‘ 
> said, ‘“‘could make beautiful music to 
rether.”” They became a duet in 
Liverpool] cinema. Cavell permitted her 
oO Manage both their salaries At the 
end of the first month she vanished 
5 taking with her the entire kitty 
Cavell was then picked up by 
ed-nosed comedian who was looking 


for somebody to feed him gags To 
gether they went round and round that 
lusty northern circuit of hippodromes 
ind coliseums Charlie Chaplin 
ind Gracie Fields learned their trade 
They l lodgings 


theatrical 
with acrobats, jugglers and magicians 


where 


shared seedy 
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Cavell, “‘have been displaced from the 


Phe 


" omedian found life a strain and 
took to fortifying himself. Sometimes 
he muffed his lines and desperately 
Cavell had to chase the laughs by re 


plying to his own cues. Eventually the 


comedian couldn't even crawl onto the 


stage Cavell joined the unemployed 

Wandering through Manchester hx 
Saw i sign lrace) Wanted He 
didn’t know a tracer from a trapezoid 
but he talked himself into the job The 
boss led him to a desk littered wit} 
inks, mapping pens, divider nd othe 
iffrighting paraphernal ( el | 
ered that he had 1 m ‘ ed 


machinery design. Inside ten minutes 
looked like the pelt of 
As the boss ip 
how he wa getting or 
he grabbed his hat and fled 
Next 
calico printing 


f Manchester Here lotin 


his tracing paper 

Dalmatian dog 
proac hed to see 
he got a job washing dow 


machinery on the 





ned Indi =z valry 

’ Chose were the days 

ribesmen covered them 

Cue it night ind slid 

rn fle cote under 

ey Even though 

‘ ed he racks with 

t! | | ? ‘ 

j | ( ell 
ce 

W \\ ( il 

n | ‘1 I I 

n 





Who uses the IAC Merit Plan 
to Buy-out-of-income 7 


Practically every kind of person you know! for the Merit Pla 
Your neighbours; your grocer and baker showroom or store 
doctor and dentist; electrician and plumber; how YOI in “‘Buy-« 
school teachers, nurses and business people IAC Merit Plan. The 
of all kinds evervone who wants to on the spot terms 
obtain major worthwhile possessions by courteous! 
purchasing them systematical! out-of 
income They use the IAC Merit Plan to If you prefer to | 
buy on instalments. It provides them with income isk out 
an economically sound method of obtaining through the IAC Me 
those things that make living richer and pleased with the life 
more enjovable that the Merit Plas 
famil the Emerge 
When you're shopping t< one of those will be it our service 
“Better Living things like iutomobile ou'll be surpris d 
retrigerator, stove or washing n aching OOK it planned obligatios 


Industrial Acceptance Corporatio 
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hover 


can 
your 


afore 


bene 


ire 


You 





Stock 


stock 


buying 


Siini pole 


would be 


become 


thought 


is A Bf 


managed ¢ anadian companies 


the companies of your choice 


i few oil shares 


own bank 


How do 
information on 
supplying it 


itine 


irefully carried 


to write 


you 


Ixchanges 


certifi 


tion on which to base 
vill be 


le le phone ; 


rt about 


in interest in some business other 


interested in are listed on 


part 


which to base 
After 


is brokers and as members of the 


ites 


wel ome in 


It's as simple as ABC... 


going into business for vourself . .. or of 


than your own? It’s as 
well 
simply by buying a few shares of 


Most of the think 


ana- 


You can become a partner in many strong. 


ones that we 


more of the ¢ 


one of 


dian Stock I Xf hange ~ 


Buying shares of a steel company puts you into the steel business 


and you are in the oil business. Similarly. you 


owner of a telephone company or a bank 


you like... a manufacturing business, a chain 


shout it? ... Well. first of all. vou may want 


We can help you by 


you reach a decision. we can help you again 


Poronto and Montreal 
agent in buying the shares of 


we can act as your 


the companies you have selected. We will see that your instructions 


out ind finally of course. we will obtain the 


have them registered in your name and deliver 


them to you safely. 


W hen it comes to bus ing or s« lling shares... or vetting informa. 


i decision, we invite you to consult with us. 


iny of our offices... whether you prefer 


or drop in, 


A.E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 
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FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENT 


OF LABOUR 


tf,overnment 


} ' 
ican be pure 


Here is a typical example: 


BEFORE AGE 65 


iased to come 


A profitable, guaranteed INVESTMENT ! 


Start NOW to put a small portion of your earnings into 


A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Annuity 


due it ave ov), 


55. 60, or 65, or other ages. 


NOW 3 vs é \ 
y 
AT AGE 65 The | : ’ S100 pe 
I i¢ as long as you 
live! t t 
‘ 1 3 
IF YOU DIE 
plus 
resident of i ! ‘ nal s eligible to buy a 
Ant LITHOLT MEDICAL ENAMINATION 
Namiple ioe on mn (,overnment Annurty plans 
ble to meet ' ticular requ ments 
eee MAIL COUPON FOR FURTHER INFORMATION : 
5 Dire CS C ‘ ‘ , . 
' t i Otte ‘ 
i ‘ 
' ' 
' ' 
' ’ 
' ‘ 
' f vu ' 
' ‘ 
' ‘ 
' ' 
' ‘ 
’ ' 
' — ' 
' ! understand that j nm give Lhe held st tiy confidential ' 


abdomen and hands. He was invalided 
back to India 
officers he 


Army 


| 2 


Unlike most Indiar 


had no private income io meet his 
mess bills he says he “broke nearly 
‘very bone in my body” as a steeple 
chase jockey for Indian princes and 
rich European owners. He also began 


trade and bec known as 


Wallah”’ 


ascinated by 


to horse ime 


“the Ghorra 


er F 


people he 


the horse deal 
India he! 
custom by 


ind 


broke European 


serving for seventeen years without 
taking a trip home Every leave saw 
him departing into the hills with a 
strin f horses for sale He organized 
races in llages, matching his animals 

rainst the local mounts and drawings 
fees for the stud services of his stallions 


In Baluchistan Nik ran a pack of 


bobbery hounds motley collection of 


mongrels Che dogs gave his guests 
exciting chases after small game and 
served to publicize his horses One of 


General Sir 


Anzac 


his regular clients was 
William Birdwood 
commander of World War I 

When the 


to command 


the famous 


I'wenties d iwned Cavell 


was sent remount depot 








Chere was a world shortage of horses 
due to war losse All India could get 
were savages cut from the semi-wild 
brumby herds of Australia. They were 
being broken by steady bucking and 
beating until y knuckled under 





This method crippled and killed many 


horses and men. Cavell introduced 


























































owned patent rights for automatic tele 
phones toger appointed him to his 
staff and on Roger’s behalf Cavel 
bought control of companies in France 
Poland and Portugal. The 


he worked for two years est iblishing 


selgium, 


new telephone companies in China and { 
Japan He sold one telephone compar 
to Chiang Kai-shek 


toward M 


when the Japanese cor 


He turned his attention 
churia in 1932 


querors were leery of letting European 


in. But they needed Cavell’s telephone 





so they gave him a vis The Britis! 

Secret Service plucked Cavell’s sleeve 
just before he left He took time o 

from business nd brought them | i 


some useful Manchurian intelligence 


In 1934 Cavell came to Canada ar 
set up subsidiaries for his telephone 
company group. For sixteen years he 


staved in Toronto as vice-president 
Canadian Telephones and Supplies Ltd 
He lived comfortably in 


Hill Village 
and is 1 hobby 


Toronto 
Forest with his wife and 
daughter bred hunts 
nd judged at horse show 

$18,000 


It Cost Him 


As chairman of the Canadian In 
tute of International Affairs, Cave 
made many peeche iavocating the 


vhich were later inco 
Colombo Plan Wher 
Minister for Externa 


Cana 


very principies 
porated in the 
L. B. Pearson 
A ffairs 


committed 


























new system of training, based on lead lombo Plan there was a feeling in the 
ing by feeding It worked and was cabinet that Cavell was natural fo 
idopted throughout the army. It was’ the job of administrator. One cabine 
particularly successful with polo ponies minister said, “Cavell, you were the 
and when the Prince of Wales played Colombo Plan before it was a plar 
in India he asked for mounts trained When C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
by Cavell ind Commerce, offered him the }j 

Cavell's horsemanship was known t Cavell hesitated. It meant a drop fron 
the then Viceroy the Marquess ot more than $30,000 year he Was ea 
Reading. His Lordship was nervous in ng in industry to a civil-service sala 
the saddle but ackn« iged a steed as of $12,000 a year But eventuall 
essential to the dignity of his office iccepted 
Could Cavell, Reading asked, find Cavell usually worl mn Saturd 
horse that looked “dreadfully fierce’ ind Sundays but occasionally take 
but in fact was docile. Searching ship week end off to visit his wife and daug 
loads from Australia Cavell found just ter in Toronto 
the nag When broken it pr unced and Most nights ¢ ell in be seen puff 
snorted and turned wicked white of ng to Ottaw exclusive Ride 
eve but it wouldn’t have thrown a Club, disappearing into the washroor 
tipsy sailor. The Marquess mentioned vhere he eases his asthn witl 
his horse in equally reluctant horse 1 lin spr then scurrying ac 
man, his sovereign, and had it shipped he lounge to snatch the last service 
to England. King George V called it linner at ht o’clock. He retires af 
Delhi and rode it in publi | the end dinner to a lonely Ottawa apartme 
of its days Since an old wound prevents him f 

Cavell developed blac Kwater fever u pla the violin he sometime reiaxe 
1925 and was discharged from the by strumming a mandolin, playin 
irmy. Until 1927 he tried sheep farm symphony records, dabbling at a nove 
ing in South Afri But it was in over which he’s ng for te 
credibly boring,’’ he says I disc ered ears r readir Russe 
that the wool grew on the backs theories on symbolic log 
whether I watchec r He lef More frequently he ope his buls 
tne rn 1 irge amar ind DrieT « é ind pore é the lu 
vent ff Cape VT where he be- { stat cation 1d mer 

me igr ilt Sp der he randa T ‘ ( ) | ' 
( ips cor for 

A recurre! N There seems to coms me it 
prompted him to sell the farn esig! nen’s es he S when they 
his job and enter hospital for tropical he urge lo something somebod 
diseases in gland W le r lesc ss | ‘ } g} . ry; = 
ing he met S Alexander Roger, wh« I B lid — 

. 
| 


There's a 


turn, 





Through debates and discussions | long for his voice. ; 


Though he'll rarely say more than four words in his 


He'll deliver them clearly: 


SPECIAL DELIVERY f 


chap at our meetings for whom | rejoice; 


move we adjourn.” 
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Let’s Stop Monopoly 
Television 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


fans in general will not 
if they can help it, and that 
lovers are usually insane by 
If we had alternative sta- 
tions in Canada no one would presume 
to drag the 


watch opera 
opera 
driven 
wrestling 
creators of our present 
television policy kicking and screaming 
to watch straight commercial television 
if they wished to watch the CBC. But 
would be not without 
temptation since they are using almost 
that kind of 
thousands of 


the prospect 


force on hundreds of 
Canadian TV 
happening by 


viewers 
now; it’s government 
decree and the viewer is 


that 


paying by 
spec ial tax to see 


t goes on hap 
pening. 

The species of television we have 
now arises in part out of a problem that 
no man-made agency can solve com 
pletely. When we began tooling the air 
itbove Canada for TV one of the major 
Who'll get the licenses? 
il ible 


wrong 


problems was 
Chere were plenty of channels ay 
but many of them were in the 
places. The Department of ‘I ransport 
listed 230, and covered only that area 
within 250 miles of the U.S 


Toronto then had five 


border 
including two 
on an ultra-high frequency band which 
gadget on 


requires a twenty-dollar 


present sets before it can be received 
Other cities had two or three each. But 
ost were for potential audiences main 
of gophers or muskrats. It was for 


Montreal 
Winnipeg and other 


the few channels in Toronto 
\ incouver! pros 
perous and populous areas that the big 
fight would be ind the government 
knew it Possession of these 


precious 


licenses would almost certainly mean 


heavy profits. Some people had applied 


for licenses in these cities as far back as 


1938 More applications were coming 
n all the time 
Also, should we have government 


television, as in Britain? Private-enter 
prise television as in the United States? 
Or a combination of both? A rather 
nteresting fact is that by two or three 
vears after the war the CBC was feeling 


Imost as frustrated as private opera 
rs ibout the government s delay n 
} 


making the vital decision about how to 


which Davidson 
(CBC Board 


Governors, has called the most 


ndle this medium 
Dunton, chairman of the 
id means of mass com 


effective and vis 


JUNnIcation that the wit of scientists has 
et de veloped wi: 

By the 
\ct of 1936 the 


terms oO the Broadcasting 
nationally owned CBC 
d the right to broadcast television 
but also had to depend on the govern 
ment for funds. In 1948 the Board of 
Governors of the CBC issued twe 


subject, in May and 


tatements on the 





November Both were slightly plain 

e, as distinguished from the smok 

n it-the-ears type of statement some 

rivate applicants had been making 

hut the g was that the CBC was 

i eager to get going with television tf 

i he government would only vote t 
; ome money 

By March 1949 the government 

‘a till hadn’t made up its mind on all 

the points to be considered but it 

Id CBC to go ihead with stations 


loronto and Montreal while it cor 

nued its reverie 
f The plot was thickened considerably 
Massey Commis 


that a 


the report of the 
1951 


ational television service be put into 


on in recommending 


operation before any private licenses 
were allowed ‘National 
neant the CBC, which had 
building materials hard to get in the 


j first years of the Korean War and 


television 
found 





hadn't got on the air in Toronto and 
Montreal by late 
hoped. 

In mid-1952 Dr. J. J. McCann, the 
Minister of National Revenue, who re 
ports to parliament for the CBC 
no private licenses wuld be allowed 
at all until CBC-TV was operating 
in all provinces Later the cabinet 
changed its mind, at least partly due 
National 
Liberal Federation, urging joint public 
ind private development of television 
McCann that 
private licenses would be issued, but 
with CBC sta 
established in C 


1951, as originally 


said 


to a motion passed by the 


now announced some 


not in competition 
tions to be inada’s 
richest market areas In other words 
CBC 

This it has done, opening 
in Montreal and Toronto in Septem 


ber of 1952. 


would run the show 


stations 


in Ottawa in June of 1953 
in Vancouver in December of 1953, and 
Montreal 


last January 


French 
CBC stations 
Winnipeg are 


i second station 


language 
in Halifax and nearly 
ready Outside of these richest areas 


fifteen private licenses have been al 
lowed and more are being considered 


Sudbury and London went on the air 


late last year, Kitchener a few weeks 
igo ind twelve other private stations 
expect to be on the air this year 


saint John N.B on March ys 
Sydney, N.S., Quebec City and R 
mouski, Que., Kingston, Hamilton (on 
April 25), Windsor, Port Arthur, Re 
gina, Saskatoon, Edmonton and ( 
gary 


The CBC” Or Nothing 


by the terms of their licenses these 
private stations must carry at least ten 
ind a half hours a week of CBC pro 
grams At least partly because the 
programs are free (except to the tax 
payer) the private stations now on the 
ir are carrying up to 16 or 18 hours a 
week of CBC-TYV 


others by kine 


some getting it by 


micro-wave SCO 


which films are made from 


system by 


televisior screens Ihe micro-w é 
network is designed to cover all station 
in Quebec and Ontario, except Sud 


Du It S expected bv the CHBeé t« 
Halifax to Winnipeg by 


1956 and it will be extended to the 


Pacific coast later hus all station 


reach from 


public or private, will eventually be 
yart of the CBC-TV network 

The cornerstone of the license int 
ng policy has been that 195 pro 
nouncement: no competitior Nowhere 
n Canada are two TV station private 
r public in direct rivalry for the 
ie we ~ ittention sometime the 
ringes of two viewiIn irea rverlay 
In a few favored areas outhern On 


tario and southern British Columb 


mainly) U.S. stations are within react 
of the Canadian viewer The CRB¢ 
in’t control that. But in most parts « 
Canada the viewer has a choice only 
between his one local station or blank 
screen That's how the CBC wants 


now ind presun bly intends to kee; 


it least until further notice 

In short, Canadian television is one 
large parental monop« ly, the CBK( sul 
rounded by a series of satellite monopo 
hes Che CBC says that the cost to the 
Canadian taxpayer for the fir 9 
months of Canadian television t 
March 1 this ye was about $2 nm 
lions Half of that was tor capit | out 


lay (building, transmitters, equipmer 


ind the balance for operating costs 
Revenue during that period was $1 
750,000 Although its budget was not 
prepared is this article was written 
CBC official estimated the televisior 
service would need a million dollars 


month from public funds in the coming 
year to close the gap bet ween television 
expenses and revenue 


Of course there ire reasons behind 
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this policy of monopoly The major 


one was that while the national service 
was being put into operation, the gov- 
ernment did not want the CBC to be 
distracted by competition either for the 


eyes and ears of the viewers or for the 
bankrolls of the advertisers. Only by 
monopoly (they said, and still say 

could Canadian financial and human 
resources be channeled into the creation 
of the best possible national service. In 
the summer of 1952 almost every major 
executive in the CBC spoke in support 
of the policy. They made what now 
appear to be extravagant promises (all 
under the general heading of maintain 
ing our nationality against all odds) on 
these four major points 

1. Serving all tastes: Dr. Dunton 
he has a DSc from Laval) said in a 
Montreal speech that the monopoly 
would not be used to jam culture down 
inyone’s throat. There would be pro 
grams purely for entertainment and 
others to stimulat and broaden. No 
one taste would be ailowed to dominate 
the airways. 

2, Keeping it Canadian, in people 
and ideas, with its allied point of 
subduing American influence. 
Dunton said in a Montreal speech 
‘The Canada « 


may depend largely on what its youth 


{ thirty years hence 


of today saw on television screens. For 
that reason the CBC feels that a ma 
jority of its programs should be of Can 
idian content.”” An unnamed “CBC 
top boss” told a newspaper interviewer 
“Our job is to create and stimulate 
things Canadian. We have a responsi 
bility to give Canadian people some 
thing better. We don’t want to smoth 
er native effort with American im 
ports 49 

}. Maintaining good taste. Mavor 
Moore, then chief producer (he resigned 
this spring to work for the Stratford 
Festival), said: ‘“‘American shows will 
be used to round out the schedule but 
we are going to say what we think is 
good and tasteful.”” Stuart Griffiths, 
program supervisor for CBL'l lo 
ronto, the network’s key station, said 
comedy would be sophisticated—-‘‘in 
the best CBC tradition. The emphasis 
will be on intelligence and not on cus 
tard pie.”’ 

t. Avoiding commercial in- 
fluence, while paying its own way. 
Announced CBC-TV policy was that 
the CBC would have full control over 
iil programs, including commercial 
ones. Sponsors would be allowed only 
to make suggestions, which the CB( 
did not have to accept And Dr. Me 
Cann told the House of Commons 
‘““There’ll be no federal treasury hand 
outs for CBC-TV. The service will pay 
its own way from license fees and con 
mercial advertising 

Good intention was the common de 
nominator in all those statements and 
the other thousands of words spoken 
on the subject in parliament and to 
public meetings in 1952 But who 
among the men responsible would care 
to watch CBC-TYV for a week now and 
repeat those promises? 

I personally would like to have the 
rededication ceremony arranged for one 
of the Ontario stations on a Saturday 
night. Eleven-fifteen would be a good 
time to have it begin. My choice for 
people to take part would be the cabi 
net ministers who formed our television 
policy and the CBC people who spoke 
so convincingly of what they would do 
with it For 75 minutes, until 12:30 
1.m., they could sit in a row watching 
the grimaces and listening to the can 
vas-flailing of midget wrestlers in Chi 
cago, their images being micro-waved 
into Canada at a cost to the taxpayer 
of about a thousand dollars an hour. 
presumably to help 


i8 Maintain our 
nationality against all odds 
Even if such a program could be jus- 


MACLEAN 





w“ 





tified (like other special-interest show 


ey 

cooking, boxing, puppets) under the 
heading of serving all tastes, it als % 
could be disqualified under most othe: 
headings of the CBC’s blueprint fo: a 

Canadian television. And many view 
ers would feel that if there is one thing a 
worse than having culture jammed i 
down their throats (which Dunton fy 
promised would not be done) it ts hav ‘ 
ing U. S. midget wrestlers jammed , 

down their throats, especially at the 
end of a long evening of cowboys, In 
dians, comics, dancing girls, Douglas . 
Fairbanks Jr., and the thickly popu *s 
lated ice surface of Maple Leaf Gai ‘ 
dens o 


If they lasted through that first 
Saturday night, nothing for the next 
seven days would be quite as hard to 
rationalize, although if they kept re« 
ords some of the figures would startl 
them + 

For instance, if the week were aver 
age and they were watching CBL 


Toronto they would see about 65 hour if 
of television. They would see 17 elderly 
movies, mostly American and some 
quite good, and in the time not taken ; 
up by movies they would see 24 con 
mercial programs produced in_ the 
United States and sponsored here b 
American companies whose products 2 
ilso sell in Canada. They would see six : 
Canadian commercially sponsored pre 
grams, a fraction of the number CBR( . 
had hoped to sell On a time basis \ 
only about 45 percent of what they saw 
would originate in Canada, 50 percent 
or more in the United States, the rest : 
in Britain a very broad inte rpretation 
of the CBC's feeling that a m iority « 
its programs should be of Canadiar 
content 1 
| 
“Truly a Terrible Shock’’ 
Of all the major Canadian shows 
iewers would be most impressed WItl 
General Motors Theatre, a drama run { 
ning 60-90 minutes every ‘Tuesday 
night. It is produced by CBC-TV for 
ibout $10,000 a week, one third of the ‘ 
cost of similar shows in the United ( 
States. It has a standard as consistent , 
is most of them—-which means that if t 


your taste is like mine you'll like some 
thing better than half of their produc 
tions. This show is usually a British « 


American play or novel adapted by 


Canadian for television Americar 
stars are brought in every few week 
for large fees (Ethel Waters got $2,500 


or a sometimes stumbling performances 
in a secondary role in Truman Capote’s 
Che Grass Harp late in February) while 
the union scale for Can idian leads and 
secondary leads is about $300, wit 


some top Canadians getting up to $400 
_ 


hat is scarcely living up fully to the 


a 
promise ‘‘to create and stimulate th 
Can adian el 
If the gentlemen responsible fo 
national TV were to hit the other big 
gest budget Canadian show The Bis 
tevue, on a bad week they would get 
truly a terrible shock It is probably 
the spottiest show on television The 
singing is generally good, the MCing 
nice and easy but the comedy and skits 
well, the time they spent watching 
it would be particularly poignant if 
they happened to recall that statement 
of Stuart Griffiths that CBC-TV com f 
edy would be sophisticated ind free of 
custard pies. You can’t shoot a mar 
for not being funny but The Big R« 
vue’s featured ¢ omics have been on tel 
vision for more than a year now with 
out, it seems to me, making anyone but 
the show’s staff laugh—and have 
ichieved this almost impossible feat by 
copying often and ineptly from the very 
American comics they are supposed te 
be saving us from. The CBC’s most 
expensive variety show manifestly isn’t 
giving us “‘something better.”’ It isn’t 
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giving us something different. 
Che Big Revue is an imitation—I con- 
tend a bad imitation—of a dozen Amer 
ican variety shows which are paid for 
by sponsors, not by taxpayers. 

Among all the other Canadian shows, 
some excellent, there is little that 
been copied in form or 
from British and American 
Among the American prototypes there 
ire some things that many Canadians 
find frightful, some like. The trouble 
is that in most areas of Canada, includ 
ing the most heavily settled, the CBC 
has made the individual viewer's pref- 
matter of academi 


even 


has 
not content 


she WS 


erences a concern 
only. He can hold his preferences but 
he can’t really act on them. The sum 
rv 


own 


of watching a week of monopoly 
either one of the CBC's 
monopoly stations or over one of the 


over 


smaller monopolies it has farmed out 
to private stations in certain less pros- 
would, I think, bring 
My con- 


clusion is that there has been retreat to 


perous localities 
most people to my conclusion 


yreater or less degree from all promises 
ibout what non-competitive television 
would do for 

Of all the retreats, however, only one 
vas really a rout. That was from the 
tand that CBC-TV would avoid com- 
mercial influence while paying its own 


the Canadian viewer 


vay by license fees and commercial 
evenues. Early in March General 
Motors objected to a play which had 
been scheduled, a cast called, scenery 
building begun ind the CBC can 
celled the play in exactly the craven 
manner CBC people Say he longs ex 
clusively to the world of commercial 
entertainment This play, by Ted 


Allen, is called Legend of the Baskets 
It spoofs big business It 
table to the CBC, which had 
successfully on radio’s Stage 54. It was 
General Motors 
CBC says it 


vas dropped because they didn’t want 


was accep 


ised it 
not icceptable to 
herefore it was dropped 


to put on two comedy shows in succes 
sion; a very limp explanation, since the 
play was cancelled, not postponed. Al 
though it was the first known time that 
CBC-TYV had retreated before big busi 
ness, one retreat from such a fundamen 
tal CBC position weakens it immeasur 
bly for the future 

Che withdrawal from the 
hat CBC-TV would pay its own way 


Che lic ense 


promise 


vas much more precipitous 


fee was dropped a few months after 
McCann took that stand, and as soon 

the first stations were on the air it 
became obvious that someone had 
made some very bad guesses about 
commercial revenue. Of the $22 mil 


lions spent by CBC-TYV in its first 19 
$11 millions 
considered 


months of operation, the 

must be 
But a 

of $1,750,000 in advertising revenue for 


for capital outlay 


long-term investment return 


the remaining $11 millions of operating 
costs is a figure that has only one ex- 
planation No one ever should have 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
able service. 





expected, let alone promised, that TV 
under the CBC system could ever pay 
its own way 

Although Dunton says that the CBC 
never made a definite estimate of shows 


it expected to sell, he does say that 
sales have fallen far short of hopes 
One man close to the operation said 


recently that some people in the CBC 


sales department figured on_ selling 
seventy percent of the programs pro 
duced Perhaps that was the reason for 


McCann's 1952 confidence about in 


come Instead, CBC-TV has sold less 
than twenty percent. Not that spon 
sors are in hiding~ -anvthing but 


1. l he 
for time by Il S 
advertisers who also operate in Canada 


demand television 


IS Increasing every day,”’ said one ad 
vertising agency man who specialize 
in television accounts now ‘Lots of 
Canadian advertisers, too But not 


many are interested in the Canadian 
shows available, either because they 
cost too much, or aren't what the d 
vertiser wants to sponsor And the 
CBC is only interested in selling what 
it’s got—-not in selling time for mor 


stuff on film or piped in from the U.S 
Chey figure they’ve got enough of t] 
Maybe too much. And 


ilready within 


the framework of what they intended 
to do, they’re right 
| asked if that meant there would bs 
lots of money around to support any 
private station which managed to get 
i license to compete with the ( BC 
It'd make million,” the advertising 


man said 


Liberal Newspapers Critical 





1 would like to emphasize that | am 
not esting the fact there is a mil 
lion to be made is good reason for 
illowing competitive television. But if 


make 
advantage to be had from 
profit-making 
hand at making entertair 


television can profits perhaps 


there is some 
allowing a few stations 


to try their 


ment in those rich densely populated 
ireas from which they are now ex 
cluded I know the CBC was not in 


tended to make profits itself. Mostly 
of course, this is because of the hig! 
standards it has tried to set itself 


good intentions with which we all would 
sympathize if CBC policy involved only 
the good Can 


pure desire to produce 


I 
idian programs, instead of being allied 


is now, with the policy of keeping 
other Canadian stations out of the 
field 

Much newspaper criticism of this 
policy, including that of Liberal papers 
has gone de« pe! than the realm of en 


tertainment, too, contending that con 
tinued monopoly of television and net 
work by the CR( < 
definite ‘thought 

The government the CRt 
pooh this but as Malcolm Muggeridge 
editor of Punch, pointed out in a recent 


debate 


radio 


threat of 


irnies 
control 


and 


pool 


in which he supported competi 


tive television for Britain Sir Win 
ston Churchill's voice was kept off the 
air at the time of Munich. Why 
Everyone knows why Churchill 
would have curdled Prime Minister 


Chamberlain’s policies into 
digestible 
situation in Canada criticism on a ne 


very 
lump In a similar critical 


work basis could be kept from television 


and radio both. The CBC says that it 
would not do so but the danger is ir 
the fact that it cou 

The Winnipeg Free Press is tradi 
tionally strongly Liberal But it has 
pointed out editorially that what make 
this freedom-limiting power even less 
justifiable is that the Canadian Broad 
casting Act, which sanctions it, was 
based on a premise now proved false 
The Free Press contends that it was 


believed in 1936 
ing standards of the time 


ct ording to enginee! 
that Canada 
than 


have few 


would 


never more 
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radio stations because there were only 
Each one of these 
stations, it was believed, would thus 
have vast audiences and tremendous 
influence. With such power vested in 
each station, it 
no one outside of the government could 
be allowed to control] their licensing. 
The intent not to keep private 
radio from the field, but to prevent the 
forming of a private network. That, it 
was thought, would be far much 


a few frequencies. 


seemed essential that 


was 


too 
power for one man or group to have 

There the much com- 
parison of radio to newspapers-——how 
the latter, because of their numbers and 


was at time 


the impossibility of or. man controlling 
them, needed no 


But now there are 140 


a majority of such 
control as radio 
private radio stations in Canada (and 


hundreds of unused frequencies), fewer 


than a hundred daily newspapers. As 
the Free Press points out, the argu 
ment is obsolete. But the act remains 


in force, now being used to support a 
television policy much more restrictive 
than any ever applied to radio 


The reason given is the same—-in the 


public interest But you have to 
stretch imagination a lot to say that 
the 230 television channels in Canada 


are so few that more than 200 of them 


must still go unused more than ten 


years after television’s growth in North 


Americ a beg in 


4 Long Time Yet 


The vit ind demanding point is 
th it we ire used to free choice ind 
need it in television as much as in 


The editorial 
level the 
his 


everything else we do 


writers fight it from their 
wrestling fan watching opera fr 
level, the opera fan watching amateur 
When, if at all 

free choice to be made available? 
In the House of Commons on March 
30, 1953, McCann “The 


one station to an area is to 


om 


boxing from his is this 


said prin 


ciple of 
ipply only until an adequate national] 
the 


rate that appli ations for stations are 


television service is developed. At 
now being received it may not be long 


before there is a sufficient degree of 
national coverage to justify the govern 
ment and the CBC 


tion to permitting two 


giving considera 


and perhaps ir 


more than two 
It is 
due course private stations will be pe 
CBC 


stablist 


some cases stations in 


certain areas inti ipated that in 
mitted in areas covered by the 
and the CBC 


stations in some are 


stations 


may 





ate stations.’ 





ed by priv 
When that statement was made 
more than a year ago, only two tele 
ion stations, both owned by CB 
were operating in Canada. By the end 
of this vear twenty-two television 


stations probably will be operating in 
Canada within the reach of about 
seventy percent of Canadians rome 
people quite naturally think that at 


McCann’s 


adequate national television service’ 


least by then the terms of 


will have been fulfilled. Yet his most 
recent statement on the subject, a few 
weeks ago in the Commons, was that 
requests to let private stations operate 
right away in the same cities as CBC 
stations were an attempt “to have us 


loosen up a lot quicker than we have 
iny intention of doing 
Chat 


odd 


who either 


is unhappy news for the forty 


individuals or groups in Canad 


have television applications 


pending, in the process of being drafted, 


or Waiting permission govern 


ment even to allow applications for 


Unhappy 
hundreds of thou 


licenses in the big-city are 





news, too for the 


sands of set owners looking for some 


evidence of relaxation in a national 


television policy that, as worthy as it 


may have looked on paper, has been a 


tice, * 


grave disappointment in prac 
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cigars and cigarettes as at any other 
formal dinner. Graham did not smok« 
and he did not drink any wine 

The principal host (one of our fellows 
in the Commons) then rose and wel 


comed Graham to the Mother of 
Parliaments He did not embarrass 
our guest with fulsome flattery but 


spoke of the spiritual hunger of Britain 
and told us that wide backing had come 
from British churches for the campaign 
As for the financial side, he explained 
that half the cost of Graham’s meetings 
and general expenses was being met in 
Britain and the other half in America 
“You will know that the 
cost of tonight’s banquet is being met 
in its entirety by an anonymous Ameri 


be glad to 


can friend.”’ This was received wit! 
loud applause. 

And then it was time for the sta 
turn I did not envy Graham hi 
ordeal. Here at the heart of the world 
he was to speak in the Palace « 


Westminster that has resounded to the 
Walpok Llovd 
And he was t 


profession ils 


eloquence of Disraeli 
George, Churchill 
speak to a 


A juggler called upon to perform before 


gathering of 


of jugglers could not have 
difficult 


was 


in audience 
= 
faced a LaskK 


If Graham 


more 
did 


His voice is resonant but never 


nervous he not 
show if 
Its qu ility is ple is 
rarely that 
American 
expressed 


strident nor nasal 


t is only he slurs 
the 


notes he 


ing and 


words in fashion 


Without 


pleasure at 


his 
any his 


meeting us and admitted 


having to speak in 
talked 


did 


his nervousness at 


i historic setting. He ibout 


his Scottish 


such 
ancestors but not hurl 
them at us 

Then he told of the spiritual revival] 
United Churches that 


had been almost empty are filling again 


in the States 


On television two of the most popula: 


programs are religious in characte 


People over there are finding life empty 
than ma 


something deeper 


the hunt for 


without 


terialism and distraction 

He had come 
the British 
something more than worldly pursuits 


He believed that if another John Wes 


to the conclusion that 


were also hungering for 


ley mounted his horse and took to the 
road there would be as great a response 
is in those far-off days 

Graham did not threaten hell fire no 
ffer free the saved It 


restrained but dignified arg 


harps tor 


simple 


ment that mankind has been gripped 
for years in an era of the scorched 
spirit. He did not actually use thos 
words but that was his message 

| looked around at the faces of the 
issembled saints and sinners. They had 
not come to pray or to scoff but t« 
assess the cahbre of this muscula 
Christian Above all they wanted t 


see if he would open the emotional! 
flood us 
silly 


i man who knows not only 


gates 


£ ind try to with the 


his vision Sut Grahan 


glory of 
is obv iously 


what he is saying but how he is saying 


it. He was determined not to treat 


like a publi assembly 


t 
Never once did he indulge in em 
tionalism He might have been ar 
ambassador from the Kingdom of the 
Spirit presenting his credentials at the 


worldly Palace of Politics 

I like him,”’ said Cyril Osborne 
Tory MP on my left. “I like him, too 
said the Ch : plain of the Fleet 
at our table. Graham had undoubtedly 
i difficult 
wise enough not to try to « apture it 


who was 


won audience because he was 

A major-general proposed Graham's 
health and did quite well for a major 
general. There were two or three other 
the evening was 


But suddenly a 


short speeches and 


nearing its end young 
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man, not a politician, rose and asked 
the chairman if we could stand for two 
minutes in silent prayer for the success 
of Billy Graham’s mission to 

The including 
that of Graham himself, had avoided 
emotionalism 


sritain 
previous speeches, 
Instead the emphasis 
had, been on the for religion to 
offset the barren worldliness of 
temporary life. Therefore, 
intervention of the two minutes’ silence 


need 
con 
the sudden 
was faintly embarrassing. Two minutes 
is a long time “Ss 

On the following Monday 
Graham held his first public 
it the Harringay Arena. The arena is 
a vast half which is devoted 
to cirouses, prize fights and occasional 


evening 
meeting 


primarily 
political 
tion There is an 
dedicated t 

There 
on the opening 


rallies during a general elec- 


open-air section 
» greyhound racing 

a whirlpool of humanity 
with 


was 
night thousands 
into the 
many 
trying to reach the dog-racing 
The Cockney 
and there 


ot people trying to get 
him 


irena 


to hear and not so thou- 
sands 
have his 


section. must 


joke was a roar of laugh- 
ter when a_ cloth-capped Londoner 
shouted: “If there’s a dog called ’Alle 
luia I'll back ’im.”’ 


In the great hall the 
sitting at their tables with pens poised 


journalist Ss were 


The condensed suppressed emotional] 


ism of the vast crowd only needed one 


spark of hysteria from Graham and 
inything could happen 
But that is not Graham His ora 


torical effects were, of course broader 
Westminster had to be 


but he ranting 


than at they 
never descended 
to tell 


nor hypnotism. He had 


come 


the people that there was a better way 


qi life and that the Bible pointed that 
way for every man and woman I 
like him!’’ Everywhere one heard that 
same phrase which had been spoker 


spontaneously at Westminster 
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There massed choir of a 
thousand and there were solos as well. 
At the end Graham asked 
wanted to lead the Christian life to 
behind the platform where he 
them A trickle of 150, 
young people, made up the 


was a 


those who 


come 
would 
mostly 


response 


meet 


The newspapers were quite fair the 
next morning. They took the view that 
it was a well- meant effort by the young 
American but implied that the 


was a flop. The “hot gospeler”’ 


show 

they 

had expected had not materialized 
One Graham as 


reporter described 


a type often seem in America—a 
salesman of such superior appearance 
and manner that somehow he con 
vinces you that his product is also 


It was not a bad description 


America. The 


superior 
of Billy Graham o1 next 
night there 


As for the 


were many empty seats 


newspapers, they had lost 


interest; they turned to the world, the 
flesh and politics once more 
But the empty seats at Harringay 


began to fill Graham right in 


his belief that the British people were 


was 
hungry in spirit. One newspaper broke 
its silence and in noisy headlines asked 
did not carry his 
England 


why he 
message to that district in 
vhere the U.S Air 


ind where the 


Graham 


stationed 
debauching of British 
both to Britain and 


Force is 


girls is a disgrace 
America 

‘I shall go there 
made 


said Graham and 
plans accordingly But 
fulfill his long engagement 
Arena Every night he 


with great 


first 


h 
he had to 
it Harringay 
labored 


1udiences to point 


ne wa 


\ Lot Of Opposition 


I am not in position xamine 
he spiritual balance sheet of Graham 

lission and say whether t nows 

ofit o los But it does not mean 
hat | have in loubt ir nm own 
nina Hi pils rimage to Britain can 
do nothing but good 

It is foolish mind whicl ttacks 
(;raham on the charge that he has 

ned religion nto big busines In 

gle between Good nd Evil why 

he de | have ill the organization 

| el , nd j nd the Pres 
made it possible for a holy man 

peak id show himself t« million 

pl vh hould he nd ! the 

r} quare wher nl ‘ hun 
lred can hear ! vord 

He ere qT Ke ne Ke d 

1 ie ™ a Val I Ss the 

} ) he ( nmur 1) vy W Ke! 
t nece irul NTO! { A kers 

do what the be qi \ t How ur 
ndustry urvive if there 1 ad nd 
ispicion betweer he ! love ind 
he en loyed”? 

But the opposition to Graham do¢ 
not end there Many ler el tl 
the Word of God should only be 
pre ached im the tempk Sunday ( 


Sunday they go through the ritu 


in their almost empty churche ne 


preach their “‘Firstly Secondly”’ and 
Finally Brethren” sermons which have 
been their prop and comfort so longs 
Atheism is not the deadliest enemy 
j Atheism is 


declares 


of the Christian religion 


ilmost a creed in itself for 


I believe in disbelief.’’ The real enemy 
is indifference, which neither supports 
nor opposes the Way of God And 
1 smaller but deadly toe 3 the 


irrogant scientific mind which, be 


cause it has perfected the means of 
human destruction, thinks that it is 
more powerful than simple faith 


Weeks have 
ham came to dinner at 
H he more than relight the 
candle of faith we should be 
even if for a time it 


flickering flam« i 


passed since Billy Gra 
Westminster 
does no 
grateful 


shows only a 
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The Men Who Can’‘t 
Stand Marriage 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 


suffering of the wives and children left 
behind. 

What prompts a man to abandon his 
wife and children? There may be many 
factors including immaturity, money 
troubles, interference by outsiders, lack 
of preparation for marriage and sexual 
incompatibility. The most characteris- 
tic trait is an inability to accept respon- 
sibility. Probably this is the explana- 
tion for the correlation between deser- 
tion and childbirth. Cases reviewed in 
Timmins, Ont., revealed that of thirty 
deserted wives twelve were pregnant 
One man, the father of five children, 
left his wife regularly in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy and stayed 
away until after the child was born 
Social workers believe that some im- 
mature husbands, dreading the added 
responsibility of a child, flee in terror 

Desertions reach their peak in the 
early years of marriage when the hus- 
band is between 19 and 25 and there 
are one or two children. Few husbands 
who are able to accept the responsi 
bility of feeding and caring for two 
youngsters are likely to desert. Large 
families seem to be a guarantee against 
desertion 

Another peak period for desertion is 
when the man reaches his forties. A 
typical case involved a 47-year-old 
businessman who left on a business trip 
to Chicago and didn’t come back. Most 
members of his community couldn't 
understand his action for he was re 
garded as a happily married man. A 
few intimate friends knew the other side 
of the story Almost from the begin- 
ning of the marriage the man had 
realized that he had made a mistake; 
he shared no interests with his wife, 
who was a slovenly housekeeper and 
chronic drinker He determined to 
stick it out for the sake of his two 
young daughters. Just after the second 
daughter was married he left 

Can a woman tell if her husband 
plans to leave her? There’s no sure-fire 
method but brief 


1 danger signal 


unexplained ab 
sences are In about 
fifty percent of desertions, the man 
makes one or more brief disappe irances 
before his final one Some desertions 
ire carefully planned; others are on 
mpulse. There was the really remark 
ible man, for instance, who chased his 
wind-blown hat around the corner as 
he emerged from the church with his 
bride following their wedding cere 
Police didn’t catch up with him 
for five years. Just after the end of the 


mony 


var, the wife and children of a colonel 
were looking forward to his return to 
Alberta from overseas 
ed up. Instead of heading west from 
Halifax, he got back on the boat and 
sailed for a reunion with a girl ir 


He never show 


England 

Many cases of desertion begin with 
in unemployed father going to another 
town to look for work. If a job doesn’t 
materialize, he moves on to the next 


town. Time passes and what started to 
be an absence of a few weeks stretches 
into months. If he still can’t find a job 
he may be ashamed to go back home 
and face his wife; he hasn’t got money 
to send, so he doesn’t write. He keeps 
putting off the day when he’ll have to 
disappoint his family for months. In 
the end, the man may become a de 
serter unintentionally. 

One gap in our system of social se- 
curity actually encourages desertion 
Once an able-bodied man has used up 
his unemployment insurance benefits 
there is virtually no place he can turn 
for assistance for himself or his family 
But if he deserts his family, his wife can 
secure municipal relief almost imme- 
diately 
she becomes eligible for mothers’ allow- 
Every social worker knows of 
cases where men have walked out so 


If he stays away for a year 
ances 


their families would receive a few dol 
lars from public funds for food, cloth 
ing and shelter 
to their homes every night; others re 
turn for the week ends. One family 
court official observed, ‘‘It’s a plain case 


Some return secretly 


of collusion between the man and his 
wife, but what else are they to do?’ 
Often a desertion can be traced to a 
lack of preparation for marriage 
‘Forced marriages” are a case in point 
When the father of an 18-year-old Cal 
gary girl discovered that his daughter 
was pregnant, he insisted that her 21 
year-old boy friend marry her imme 
diately At first the boy resisted He 
hardly knew the girl; he had only been 
at work a few years and his earnings 
were small Finally, pressed by the 
father, he knuckled under 
rented flat, the 
When the child 


was born six months later, he was 


To set up 
housekeeping in a 
youth borrowed $300 
forced to get another loan. Four years 
later, when the husband was 25, he was 
still living in the same flat with his wife 
ind three children. His indebtedness 
had now grown to $2,100 and there was 
little prospect of paying it off. He went 
to work one morning and didn’t come 
back 

The housing shortage leads to some 
desertions. A young father of two-year 
old twins was forced to live with his 
wife's parents On his low earnings 
he couldn’t afford to buy a house or 
rent suitable quarters on his own. He 
complained bitterly about his inter 
fering in-laws “They insist on run 
ning everything. I can’t call my wife 
or my children my own.’”’ He deserted 
his family but three months later he 
} 


was picked up in neighboring city 


‘‘Lock me up,”’ he told a family court 


judge I’d rather be in jail than live 
with my in-laws.” 

Actually, the law in its wisdom 
recognizes a man’s right to run away 
under certain circumstances Chere 


was the case of a prairie man who went 


to Vancouver for a year to wind up 


in involved piece of business. During 
his absence his wife filled the house 
with roomers When he returned 

was made plain to him that he was 
unwelcome “I’m happier without 
you,” she said ind besides I make 


$30 a month out of the room you'd 


occupy Che husband took her at her 
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the light, 
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wd and decamped. When she later lation somewhat similar to Ontario’s always on the trail of the men who have 
lernanded $20 a week for support, he Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Main- abandoned their families. 
refused. An appeal court agreed with tenance Act (maximum sentence for Catching up with the deserter is no 
iim, explaining, “If a wife says she can the runaway: three months in jail easy task. The man who is unhappy 
ret along better without a man and Even the deserter who flees halfway in his marriage often goes to great 
shows a desire to end the marriage and 2round the world is not beyond the lengths to disguise his flight. One cold 
he man leaves, that’s not desertion.”’ clutches of the law. By a reciprocal February morning a few years ago, a 
But, these special ci cumstances agreement, a court order made in any couple of men shoveling snow in a Lake 
ide, the number of laws that can province against a runaway husband Erie town noticed something on the ice 
wrce a man to contribute financially will be enforced in all Canadian prov- about two hundred yards out on the 
the support of his family is formid- inces, most of the American states, as lake. They found a pile of clothes 
ible Under the Canadian Criminal] well as in England, Northern Ireland, belonging to a local citizen and, beside 
Code, the deserter can be punished Australia, New Zealand and the Cook it, a hole that had been chopped in 
by a year in prison and/or a $500 fine Islands. Besides all this, a variety of the ice. It was assumed that the man 
Every province, in addition, has legis- relief, welfare and police officers are had committed suicide 3ut two years 
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later, acting on tips received from 

friends of the missing man’s wife, police 

apprehended the “‘suicide”’ in Montreal n 

as he stepped from his shiny new 

convertible. 
An even more elaborate pretense of Ls 

death by drowning was worked out by 

1 Hamilton man who in 1952 was 

sentenced to prison for bigamy. On 

April 7, 1950, a man came running to I 

the house of a woman who lived at 

the water’s edge of Hamilton Bay to 

tell her that a man had fallen out of 

2 boat When police arrived they 

found the overturned boat but drag T 

ging failed to reveal a body. Two years 

later the man, now known by another 

name, was discovered remarried and 

working in Toronto, where he had been fri 

the whole time. He was arrested as 

the result of the suspicions of his second 

wife. As police reconstructed the drown 

ing, he had rented the boat, paddled 

down the bay, got off on shore, upset n 

the boat then run to sound an alarm 

The woman whom he had informed ke 

about the accident later identified him } 
Sometimes deserters don’t have to I 

stage accidents to mask their disap 


pearance; accidents just come along 


A few years ago a single-seater plane n 
was swallowed up by the thick bush f 
lands of British Columbia Several | 


weeks and several thousand dollar 
were spent by the RCAF searching 
vainly for the pilot. His wife became 
1 door-to-door brush salesman to main 
tain herself and her four youngsters I 
One summer day, two years after 
his disappearance, the father calmly 
walked into his home in Vancouver 
He explained that his plane had crashed 
but that he had escaped uninjured 








Four days of steady marching brought t) 
him to a railway line He hitched a ol] 
lift but instead of going home he made h 
his way to Montreal where he had been s] 
working for two years He spent the , 
next few days with his ther | 
disappeared igain oO 
Some runaways, when caught, have te 
pretended to be suffering fron im _ 
nesia. A man found in Oshawa denied r 
ill knowledge of a wife and four chil fi 
dren he had abandoned seven years “ 
-arher He ittempted to continue the 
non-recognition act even when cor 
fronted by his wife But fifteen mir 
utes of her taunting so enraged hi d 
even liter sever years 
exploded in a wild temper He \ by 
given a year for bigamy An 
runaway, brought from New Brur 
VICK LO Toronto to explain why hel! i \, 
wife in both places, denied knowing 
or marrying either woman. A psych 
trist proved that he was completely 
normal. He was convicted of bigamy 
Tracking down the husband who 
flees marriage involve i lot of hard 
routine police work Usually the 
is the inve stigator’s best i { 
One sobbing girl in Toronto revealed 
that her husband often spoke of going 
to the United States and that he had 
friends in Detroit Immigration offi 
cials at both Detroit and Windsor wer 
alerted. Within forty-eight hours the 
man was in custody. Another woman 
reported two facts about her errant 
husband he was fond of racing and 
he often went to Montreal. Policemen ‘ 
on duty at Montreal race tracks were 
given photos of a tall husky man wit! 
a birthmark on his right cheek. He w 
apprehended 
Knowing the name of “the othe 
woman’” has often led to the wher 
abouts of the missing partner ind so 
have the husband’s health problems 
One deserted wife knew her husband 
was planning to seek psychiatric help 
All the province’s mental hospitals and 
clinics were told that the man was 
wanted. This led to his discovery. But , 
actually, sick men seldom stray from 


home 











w friends. One man skipped to the 
nited States and got a job on a Great 


Lakes freighter Three vears later the 
boat docked overnight in Toronto, his 
former home. He couldn't resist calling 


me of his friends for a glass of beer. 
He misjudged where the friend’s sym 
yathies lay; that night, as he went 
board his boat, he was served a 
ummons 

Many runaways who haven't the 
nerve to pay a personal visit to the 
home town can’t resist the temptation 
to write a friend or relative asking for 
news. Once he does, his days of 
Che middle 
iged man from Windsor who wrote his 
the Yukon 

was surprised to find the RCMP at 
his door within four weeks, summons 


freedom are near an end 


sister from his new address 


in hand. Police tried to trap one man 
by keeping their eye on the general 
When 
they saw they were getting nowhere 
postal clerk in 
“That fellow hasn’t been here 


delivery wicket in Vancouver 


hey questioned the 
harge 
n months,” they were told. ‘‘He gave 
nstructions to forward his mail to 
eneral delivery in Edmonton.’ At 
Edmonton, they learned that instruc- 
tions were given to have the mail 
ent on to general delivery, Winnipeg. 
hat’s where he was finally nabbed. 


Traced by Accident 


A fruitful lead in tracing deserters 
s by their line of work. Most have 
only one skill and it’s a safe bet they’ll 
be engaged in it wherever they go. One 
truck driver was located by a careful 
check of trucking firms in an area where 
he was known to be living. .Sometimes 
sleuths receive help from labor unions 
and the National Employment Service. 
They can use all the extra help they 
oan get, especially if the deserter resorts 
to disguises. Mustaches are clipped off 
or grown; rimless glasses replace horn 
rims; on occasion, a blond blossoms 
forth as a brunette. Most runaways 
won't change their name— it leads to 
too many complications 

Often deserting husbands fall into 
the laps of their searchers quite by acci 
dent. One newspaper picture showed 
1 man chopping up his furniture as fuel 
hecause of a local coal shortage; it was 
recognized by his wife in a town a 
thousand miles away whom he had 
left seventeen years earlier. One in- 
vestigator noticed something familiar 
ibout a news photo of a wedding 
reception in Sudbury: it was the 
groom, who was on the deserters’ list 
in Toronto for the past three years 

Another way for runaway husbands 
to get trapped is to run afoul of the 
law Last vear a man was arrested 
for threatening to jump from CBC's 
television tower in Toronto Among 
those who read an account of the case 
was the man’s wife in Winnipeg, where 
she had been abandoned six months 
earlier. She sued him for non-support 
In 1952 a Montreal printer was arrested 
for taking possession of an unedited 
version of the famous Currie report 
Out on bail on a theft charge, he was 
rearrested on another charge by the 
RCMP Five years earlier he had left 
his wife and three children in Mark 
ham, Ont 

What ultimately happens to run 
Nobody knows for 
certain since so many of them—-esti- 


iway husbands? 


mates vary between 50 and 75 percent 

ire never brought to court Pre- 
sumably, after putting several hundred 
miles between themselves and their 
wives, they get jobs, marry and settle 
down into the ordinary routine of 
living. Once in a while a deserter 
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Nostalgia is sometimes the undoing 
f runaway husbands. After years they 
nay still hate their wives but they have 
in interest in their children, relatives 
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will make a dramatic 
after years of absence 


reappearance 
He is seldom 
welcomed since his presence is likely to 
upset the wife’s plans 

This is precisely what happened to 
t woman in Stratford, Ont., 
a restaurant \ few years ago, she 


who owns 


was shocked when a 52-year-old mar 
walked in and asked her, ““Haven’t you 
got a loving kiss for your husband” 
He had deserted her in England twenty 
years before, after a brief and miserable 
marriage. A letter from her sister soon 
ifter the desertion informed her that 


her husband had died Believmg her- 
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al 
camp of Rouensbruck and believe me countries Russia will give nothing 
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influential. So far as Hamburg, Dussel 
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a half a pound” Air cargo from 
Prince Albert to Uranium City has 
been transported at the rate of 15 cents 
1 pound. The new schedule of rates, 
we understand, calls for air express at 
30 cents a pound and air cargo at $12 
a hundred pounds. E. J 
Albert, Sask 


Goos, Prince 


Our Ice-Water Loyalty 


In your editorial, Our Ice-Water 
Loyalty (March the writer must 
have been hard put to find material 


when he would take so much space to 
berating the singing or playing of God 


Save The Queen-—apparently the idea 
of his soup getting cold affected him 
more than his sense of respect to our 


beloved sovereign 
God Save The Queen is a 
prayer. Where is the person with soul 


form of 


so dead that he does not feel his heart 
beat quicken when the first strains of 
this unsurpassed anthem are played o1 


sung? The song O Canada never 
much 


take 


called an anthem, 
prayer. It could 
the place of God Save The Queen 


has been 


less is ita never 


Mrs. M. V. Teed, Saint John, N.B 
s | quite agree with you about 
the sloppy way in which our national 


inthem is conducted, and certainly the 


intended to be 


toast was never ’ taken 
in ice water But I do not agree with 
you about O Canada. It has a beautiful 
tune, but I certainly hope it never 
replaces God Save Ihe (Jueen i 

national anthem Evelyn Gunne 


Kenora, Ont 


Dalhousie’s MacRae and Russell 


Che Brainiest School 


March ] i prave 


inadvert 


In your article 


in the Country 


injustice Was done hnowever 
ently) in the failure to mention Dr 
Donald A. MacRae who was dean of 
Dalhousie Law 

His 


curriculum 


School in the year 
1914-24 innovations in mat 


ind teaching meth 


ters ol 


ods not 


improved the efficienc) 
but 

schools to the 
legal education throughout Canada 


Vincent C. MacDonald, Halifax 


only 


of Dalhousi were widely idopted 


by other law benefit of 


| 
law students of Dalhousie will 


@ Older 


certainly wonder how the name 


Benjamin Russell, co-founder and | 
laborator with Dean R ( Weldon 
ould be omitted in any ticle on the 
Law School 
| might quote from a review by His 
Honor Judge Patterson it the Auto 
biography of Benjamin Russell lt 
Russell who taught us the law that 
nabled u ntelligently to advise our 
lients and properly and convincing}y 
present their case n word we were 
the better men because we had known 
Weldon. the better lawyers because we 
d kk ned of Russell William 


William 


(ont 


More About the Youth Festival 
My Six 
Feb 


fron 


Regarding John Lofft 
Weeks With the 


last summer 30,000 


Comrades 


youtns 


countries gathered in Bucharest 


compete in musk writing 


rts 
| spo! 


irts culture, et« to discuss on 
basis religion, politics, educ 


But 


friendly 


tion and what have you above 


ill we to demonstrate to the world 


met 


,ur sincere and fervent desire for peace 


understanding among all 





nations 
lhe Fourtt 
lar Pe ace 
young 
egardless of his or her politics, religion 


Festival 


World Youth 


and Friendship was open to 


person trom country 


From France there came over 


or race 


} 000, from Britain over 1,100, China 
900. Finland 2.500 Italy over 2,000 and 
so on 


Toronto's daily. 


In the I 


niversity of 


about Rumania 
“The 


The gov 


The Varsity, on Feb. 3, 
and Poland Lofft 
genuinely want peace 
ernments 


people 


Says 


too want peace ‘ \ 


very serious omission from his Mac 


lean’s article 
We feel this festival and 


exchange of this nature is 


iny other 


one of the 


best means of doing away with inter 
national tension and promoting the 


necessary understanding for peaceful 
West and East 
wouldn’t it be 
follow 
ample and the spirit in 


Wouldn't it be 


support 


co-existence between 


Instead of criticizing 


more constructive to this ex 
which it was 
better 


made? to pub 


licize ind finance the sending 
inadian dele 
ival in “55? We 


The Ru 


otnert 


of perhaps a thousand C 
the 


ire convinced it 


next test 


gates to 
would 
30,000 youths from 
extended the hand of friend 
must warmly 
firmly Fritsch 
Marilyn Birch, Carl Kay, Olga Veloff 
Larry Arsenault, Joan Mcleod, Tom 
Darlene Nedbailik Kloyd 
Stan Linkovich, Rosemaric 
Anne Shienin, Jerr Pr 


nid Walmsley, Toront 


manians and 
lands have 
We 


ship grasp it ind 


Ron Ss indolowik h 


Rober tson 
Williston 
Fritsch 


ind k 


This Will Sleigh You 


Regarding Desmond Engli 
toon on page lin the March 15 issue 
| would say this 


couple 1 lucky to he 


moving il ill See IN the horse 
pulling the cutter by its bridle! Wal 
lace Bargholz, Ottaw 

( iwrooni | ; f ikAT 
Russians vl ente 
boul ‘ ! / 


Lost in the Lost World 


Got a great kick out of the irticle 
In The Lost World of Cypress Hills 
March 1) by Robert Collins l wa 
there in 191 14 (ore ligt dr in 
om M ple Cree winter 
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the Indians for three day intil the 
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I Norwood, Man 
Seeing Is Unbelieving 
It ettin } " | 
be lic in ng the ‘ he pre 
magazines these day In Kar 
He ti Edmontor | Cabin | 
Mare ] ne x é i Line 
s ‘‘nearly ten miles fron vn The 
Edmont« ' } , 
two and half t three mile fron 
Jasper and 101 the centre of the 
He also says that the hotel is ten n 
from downtown railroad statior ] 
s two miles at the mo 
Beattie says the f oom ere 
ented to TCA pilots Ted Stall and 
Bill Englist Stall’s name is Stull and 
English, vice-president of the compar 
was neve! pilot R ke Reynold 
Sea Island, Vancouver 
One writer whom Reader R O 
ieve is Writer Re He's 
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The Old Quarter 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 





men who rented the space before them 
these farmers renew their tenancy once 
1 year and each Friday pay a dollar 
for the privilege of trading ther if 
they have not set up shop by six in 
the morning their bench is allotted 
the day to one of the many farmers 
on a waiting list who drive in on the 
ff-chance of taking an absentee’s place 
Smiling wives in white aprons, and 
infants who cannot be left alone on the 
farm, strengthen this laughing, banter 
invasion. Their primary products 
gs and shoulders of home-killed 
for roasting and these are offered 


pound 


iverage of ten cents 





egular store prices 

You can buy from the farmers 
vhole smoked hog’s head or smoked 
pigs’ feet and the only pudding avail 
ible in Montreal that is made from 
hogs’ blood. The packing houses are 
permitted to make blood pudding only 
from cattle blood because their methods 
»f mass slaughter leave the hogs’ blood 
unsuitable for human consumption 

A great delicacy, and a speciality of 


the habitant farmers is saucisson e7 
coiffe, a pork sausage that is without 


casing and is knit together by natural 
og tissue. The herbs used in its flavor 





ire 1 secret, and vary in the recipes 
of the different farmers’ wives, but the 
basic tang is derived from cinnamon 
Che farmers also sell rabbits for 
iround forty-five cents a pound, home 
lled fowl and pigeons for pie. A few 
have a special stall which offers home 
rown and cured pipe tobaceo still 
preferred by many old Montreal men 
In spring they sell maple syrup and 
in the fall apple juice 

Some stalls are reserved for home 
made handicrafts like woven baskets 
hooked rugs knitted socks, babies’ 
bonnets and embroidered tablecloths 
tea cosies and cushion covers 

\ veteran formerly in this line is 
Miss Albertina Hoolahan, now more 


than eighty years old. A tiny Franco 

Irish H itiod ae in stiff black clothes 

ind coal-scuttle hat, she has attended 

the market since she was ten Until 
f 1 ¢ 


ew years ago she used © travel 


through the week all over Quebec, by 


bus, taxi and horse sleigh, buyin 


rain £ 
up, like her mother and grandmother 
before her, the needlework of habitant 





hen | had something really good 
ne says I used to tele phone my rich 
lady clients up on the mountain and 
they would send their chauffeur down 
to snap itu 

[Today Miss Hoolahan is going blind 
ind no longer able to tell good handi 
work from bad so she contents herself 


by selling garlic buds and bay leaves 





[ made my money in good 
homespun wool ill the money |! 
need,” she savs I only come down 
with the garlic because I can't keep 
way Every Friday | wake up at 
three o'clock anyhow and there's noth 
ing else to do Market day is a habit 
th me and it keeps me young.”’ 

In the five-thirty dawn customers 
begin buying fruit on the Place Jacques 
Cartier and groceries on the wholesale 
floor of Bonsecours Market Hall “he 
bustle suddenly intensifies Most of 
the clients are suburban shopkeepers 
who arrive in panel trucks to pick up 
their day’s supplies. But there are still 
1 few street hawkers with old-fashioned 

ins pulled by patient nags Chen 
too. the odd buyers for big chain stores 
ire there, looking for tidbits not ordi 
narily available at the packing plants 

In 1940 Jacques Bokanowski, then 
French Minister of Commerce, was on 
a visit to Montreal He toured the 


1 Leon bay 4 inier, 


3 B ok: :nowski sir 
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vided between French-speaking Mont from a news vendor outsid 
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forme! Europeans will travel miles to shop f 
made tix here It reminds them of the old | 
» Trepanier country. They get a wide choice, the 
even after prices vary a little from farmer to 
miracle! farmer, they can inspect the produce 
Hall was at their leisure and then argue about 
the old how much it is worth When they leave 
Theatre they usually feel they’ve got a bargain 
Molson We used to get a lot of wealthy women 
ind owner down in the old days. But they seem 
1 on the to have dropped out 
Few approaching the market throug} 
iVvs occupied the Place Jacques Cartier take more ; 
upper floor than a passing glance at the monument | 
itil 1878 of Nelson which towers over the square 
the Par nor would one in a hundred of then 
ind Lower know its curious story 
in 1849 In 1805, at the Exchange Coffe: 
he Legis House, which used to stand a few yards 
iway at the corner of the Rue St. Pa 
he Prince and the Rue St. Pierre, a ball was ir — 
alace Exhi progress Suddenly a messenger ar 
exhibited at the rived with a bundle of English news ty 
itha ball, papers. They contained Admiral Col ar 
gatta and lingwood’s dispatches of Nelson’s m 
victory at Trafalgar. The men cheered tr 
and the ladies wept. In the midst of iT 
this emotion a man named Samuel! t} 
Gerard leaped up and _ proposed he 
that the subscription for a monument. Withir tl 
warship Capri 1 few minutes several thousand dollars / ne 
vanada after was pledged. : 3} 
Wolfe By 1809 the monument was finished i | 
where a the first erected to Nelson’s memory | V 
veterans Thirty years later a huge Corinthian | | 
nearly a column arose in Trafalgar Square 4 
sishop Ig London, supporting a much bigger 
where i ind far more famous likeness of Nel 
vas quartered be son But its similarity to Montreal | 
Northwest Re is so marked many historians believ: i 
t Baily, its a the ids 
over the Just before seve ich morn n 
ear shawis ng he two-hundred-year-old bell of 
thers are Bonsecours Church utters its flat sum i. 
heels Most mons to Mass and a cross-section of 
y the Old (luarter life responds \ 
ypical service recently included ul 
ind wan enormous shabbily dressed old woman ' n 
re decid whose livelihood is derived from col ' | 
Elderly lecting discarded egg carton She left 1) 
nd seem her bulky morning’s harvest outside the 
ymetimes door ind went in to kneel beside 4 | 
n farmet young well-dressed man who might d 
er any have been a broker from St James n 
sound of Street On one side of the church was 5 
in indus i cluster of nuns and on the othe | 
sionally b ul if old igrants. their bald pate 
wl yellowl n the candlel t } 
ene at ere vere vrocers i man vn | 
KX In the looked like i judge ind twenty-odd QO 
Armand boys nd girls. the childrer on 
the mar janitor 
thousand When the Mass was over mo 
equally di the worshipers bought Montréal-M 
e and | 
ints Phe ried off bout their business But | 
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And another thing | like so well in your novels, 
Mr. Swinkels, are the surprise endings 





twelve-year-old girl with pink cheeks 
and bright-blue eyes dawdled in the 
misty sunlight along the line of market 
trucks, sniffing the sweet odor of fruit 
and the faint whiff of salt and tar from 
the docks 
began singing in clear flutelike tones 
the popular French ballad La Mer. The 
porters and drivers gaped at her. When 


Suddenly, impulsively, she 


she reached the Place Jacques Cartier 
the girl turned round, waved and darted 
up a side street, giggling and blushing 
‘he men glanced at one another with 
ippreciative grins and winks as if they 
vere thinking: There goes a little minx 
nd perhaps a future Piaf 

The vagrants remained in the church 
ind contemplated the long empty day 
ihead. One or two pulled out pocket 
novels and began to read From the 
heat in summer and the cold in winte1 
Jonsecours Church is a regular haven 
for dozens of these lonely vagabonds 

They are fed and given cast-off 
clothing by the nuns and monks of 
nearby congregations Ai night they 
sleep in the Meurling Refuge, a munici 
pal shelter on the Champ de Mars 

Late every afternoon they file into 
the refuge under the scrutiny of two 
detectives on the lookout for wanted 
men Their belongings, usually con 
sisting of a razor, a comb and a pocket 
knife, are checked away in paper bags 
Then each man must strip and walk 
past two doctors toward a shower 
Chere, if he is free from disease in 
official slaps a dollop of soap suds on 
his heed to force him to wash After 
this the bums are given a nightshirt 
coffee and bread ind by Six o'* lock 
Meanwhile their clothes 
ire put through a fumigating plant 


ire in bed 


The next morning they get more coffee 
ind bread 

Fit men are sent off with cards to 
points where the City, the CPR o1 
other big employers, need casual labor 
When they apply for work their cards 
ire marked, whether they get a job 
or not [Those who fail to produce 
marked cards at night are denied 
re-admission to the Meurling Refuge 
ind must suffer in one of the boxcars 
on the docks 

A few dollars from street work does 
man for free shelter 


not disqualify 
Only those with twenty or thirty dol 
lars are told to go off and rent them 
selves a room. The majority of them 
return flat broke, and being hopeless 
ilcoholics, are tolerated as habitués of 
the refuge 

The Meurling Refuge, which sleeps 
in average of six hundred men a night 
was established in 1910 with a $200,000 
bequest left by a Frenchman, Charles 
Meurling, who spent many years on 
his uppers in Montreal then suddenly 
made a killing on the stock exchange 
ind retired to England 

His bequest was prompted by his 
own hardship, but he forgot to specify 
n which Montreal he wanted a refuge 


established tefore the money came 





to Canada a long legal battle had t 


be fought against an obscure town in 


France, also named Montreal, which 
claimed the legacy 
Down-and-outs are common in the 


Old Quarter because succor is avail 
able and brief odd jobs which provide 
enough money for beer are to be ob 
tained on the market 

Idouard Be iuchamp i wholesalk 
poulterer, has studied the bums sym 
pathetically for thirty years and be 


lieves that nine out of ten are in dire 


need of psychiatric treatment Many 
of them,”’ he says, “are men of gvod 
family Something happens to upset 


their lives and put them on the skids 

Jjeauchamp gives them occasional 
chores “A few years ago.”’ he savs 
there were two brothers, the sons of 
i judge of the Superior Court, both 
very intelligent I could trust them 
to take five hundred dollars for me to 


the bank in return for fifty-cent ti; 


which they promptly spent on beer 


It’s a Common Reserve 

One bum of the Thirties made his 
d tily bee r money de live ring horses tor 
an Old Quarter trader who supplied 
street peddle rs Every morning the 
man was seen leaving the stables 
mounted on one horse ind leading 
others He had a lean 


sunken face with eyes that burned like 


i string of 


lighted caves, long matted hair that 
hung around his shoulders, and a gay 
neckerchief blazing against the drab 
ness of his ragged clothes He never 
uttered more than a grunt to any man 
ind his fearful nickname was the ‘“‘Ange] 
of Death.”’ 

While they differ widely in appear 
ince the bums have a common reserve 
Any morning you can see a hundred 
of them sunning themselves outside the 
Jonsecours Church But they keep 
little ipart, ear h preferring to be alone 
with his tragedy ind each perhaps 
convinced that he is not quite so far 
down the slope as the rest 

Among their benefactors are the 
Catholic sailors who drop into the Bon 
secours Church for confession. Father 
Leo Derome, a Sulpician priest who 
speaks French, English, German, Ital 
ian and Spanish, was, until his retire 
ment two years ago beloved by sailors 
from all over the world, for his counsel 
ind assistance 

Over the centuries Bonsecours 
Church has received from sailors model 
ships fashioned to serve 
candlesticks 
to illuminate t 


benches. the beautiful altar ind the 


is lamps or 


Scores of them hel; 


1 old oaken prayer 


marble walls inscribed with Latin ar 
ticles of faith in richly colored lettering 
The little ships represent expressions 
of thanks for salvation of life at sea 

Catholic sailors beheve that a small 
statuette of the Virgin, Our Lady of 
Good Help brought out from France 
in 1653 by Marguerite Bourgeoys 
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his brother-in-law Medard Chouart d (oro 
who pioneered a new route to Hudson Bay it 
names came out in Englis! Radish iy Cin 
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RUIR which is today a 
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| endowed with miraculous virtue To In spite of the fact that it is closed i 
the Virgin’s intercession is ascribed the for four months in the year by ice 


great Lower St. Lawrence storm of 1711 Montreal handles more freight than 
which broke up a British fleet about any other port in all the Americas save i 
to attack Quebec. New York. And most of the business 


One silver model was given by the is transacted in or around the Old 
French Canadian Papal Zouaves who Quarter 
































fought for the Pope against Garibaldi Peacefully overlooking this bustle is | 
in 1870. So stormy was their passage the chateau built in 1705 by Claude 
to Italy that many feared the ship de Ramezay, Governor of Montreal 
would founder. They prayed to Our Now it is open at ten every morning | | 
Lady of Good Help at Bonsecours’ to tourists who visit it at the rate of 
Church and got safely ashore 33,000 a year 
Nor is the faith limited to soldiers De Ramezay’s family occupied } 
and seamen. In the late Thirties Jean until 1724 Then in turn it was 
Desy, the present Canadian ambassa- warehouse for the French West Indi 
dor to France, feared for his life during Company; the property of James M« : 
in Atlantic hurricane A fine model Gill, founder of McGill University; 
of a ship hanging in Bonsecours Church residence for English governors; offices } 
testifies to his belief that his prayers law courts: a school: offices again; and 
to Our Lady of Good Help saved him finally, in 1894, a museum | 
In 1831 the statue of the Virgin was All these tenancies it has survived 
stolen from Bonsecours. Thirteen years with hardly a scratch The conical 
later it was discovered in an attic of turrets and brass cannon stand as 
a convent which was being demolished solidly today as they did sixty years 
All the jewels had been torn out In before Amherst’s redcoats marched in 
a pastoral letter Bishop Bourget de On the wall of the salon you can still 
scribed the cholera epidemi s and see the marks of the temporary dais 
bloody political troubles of the years on which the American General Mont 
between as God’s punishment of this gomery, in 1775, received dignitaries 
vandalism. during his short-lived occupation. Here 
The crypt of the church is enclosed during the seven months of American 
“Should he kiss her goodnight... ?”’ by the earliest foundations, its whit rule lived Benedict Arnold and Ber 
washed stone walls dating from 1675 jamin Franklin. Below are the vaults 
It is now used to house more than sixty where Fleury Mesplet, a Frenchman 
2 @ . ¢ ; 3 glass casés, each containing tiny dolls turned out the propaganda it was 
E 4 ge Te ‘Or PE hi - ers arranged in scenes from Marguerite hoped would induce French Canada 
& A SEA 3 ' i ; Bourgeoys’ adventurous life Adults to join the American rebellion against 
z smile at small anachronisms like the the British. When the Americans were 
inclusion of figures in modern dress driven out Mesplet contrived to remain 
e executed by Gaspé woodcarvers, but behind. He later founded the Montrea 
by Claire Wallace the display gives a simple impression Gazette 
of the great nun’s services to the The Chateau Ramezay is pregnant 
How does a fellow leave a girl he has taken out but settlers who established Ville Mari with the stuff of Canadian history 
does not kiss goodnight? Should a girl ever tele- er ae ae oe Se retics like the uniform worn by Charé 
J ; 3 Michel de Salaberry when he beat the 
phone a boy? In the May Chatelaine, Claire ‘SA wee toot” for her Americans at Chateauguay in 1813; the 
Wallace writes an important sequel to her top-selling saddle pistols of J. F. Perrault, an : 
book, "Mind Your Manners”. Here are the rights and Che unadorned exterior of the churc} eighteenth century merchant and edu 
wrongs of teen-age etiquette as revealed by Claire proper was built in 1773 after two cationist es ae eee, Ee ee 
Wall : % , : earlier structures had been destroyed slippers worn by Mlle Le ¢ ompte Saint 
vv SSS. by fire Its spare and beautiful sym George when she danced with Queen } 
metry, however, was ruined in the Victoria’s father, the Duke of Kent ' 
middle of the last century by a new in 1791; a letter signed in 1796 by John 
southern facade into which Victorian Jacob Astor, father of the New York 
ALSO IN THIS ISSUE vulgarians threw an unhappy confusion dynasty of millionaires, during his 
of Byzantine and Gothic motifs cunning but unsuccessful attempt to 
The of the Royal Tour Even so, this florid appendage pro muscle in on the Montreal fur trade 
A Minister’s Frank Talk to Brides vided a high tower on top of which and the carriage which Lord Durham 
r a t . ; is a seventeen-foot statue of the Virgin one of the architects of Canadian au 
How to Cater for a Home Wedding whose electric halo rs sreslonve nen tonomy brought ut from England 
The Night Our House Burned Down” up the St. Lawrence a first glimpse of in 1836 
Complete Menus for Every Meal in the Month their destination A few hundred yards west is the 
. " ' i Capt. A.M. Sutherland, the Scottisl presbytery of Notre Dame Churcl 
: uons, ricion, Features Canadian master of the former Canuk erected in 1662 and Montreal’s oldest 
Line freighter Triberg. once said: “I’ve building. It is still in use as a priests 
f t 4 . ilways been a Presbyterian yet as soor residence museurn 
Pa 4 ~% » £ Q ce 4 >» > is I see the ‘old Lady up there I canna which draws almost as many visito1 
4 ' ! ‘ | \ ' a | i i ( help but give her a wee toot on the is the Chateau Ramezay Most of 
. aA. oe & eae a &4e 3 G = siren.”’ exhibits are church ornaments fasl 
By nine in the morning the importer ioned of gold, silver 1d preciou 
" of the Old Quarter are checking con- stones. There ar more than eig! 
Read by more Car adian women than any other woman s magazine ignments of costume iewelry party hundred relics bits of bon of longs 
novelties and gloves from France and dead Catholic martyrs 
NOW ON SALE Belgium; chinaware, pipes and cotton Enclosed in a big glass case are t 
from England; tea from India: ginger canopy, throne, dais and acolyte stoo 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION from Hong Kong; coffee from Brazil used by the Bishop of Quebec in 170 
watches, lighters and cameras from 1 magnificent array of gold needlework 
fe ee ee Germany and Switzerland: ol ves from on red plush In this hushed retreat 
Italy saffron tre Spair ind dates the hours are chimed richly by a yrass 
a SAVE MONEY — JOIN CHATELAINE’S 400,000 CLUB i from the Middle Rast At the same clock of Louis XV design wt ty ha 
i . j time the shipping houses are telephon Kept perfect time since 1760 Chere 
r . 4 ng exporters of lumber, scrap iron is also an antependium, or altar clot 
5 ¢ 3 iurs, appies a and bacon in the embroidered in silver and colored 
Fy Please send me yea of Chatelaine y only $2. 2 years only $3 year i hope mo) _. re ag Sebeag — hread. be It was made bet wee n 169 
7 $4. (These rates good snada only all other countries $3 o year ' acan — in tramps and freighters ind 1724 by Jeanne Le Ber, daughte 
about to saul ot i rich trader, who incarcerated 
i ‘ Please hill me loter é Along the docks, derricks and winches herself in the old Bonsecours Churcl 
G i rattle throatily as cargoes are loaded in order to finish it without distraction 
5 “ } ind unloaded, and the Canadien stev« For thirty-one years this pious reclusé 
i 1 dores reputed among ships’ masters t¢ had only one glimpse of the outside 
, R i he the most industrious in the world, A tiny grating in her cell permitted 
ure hard at work Che wharfs are alive her to look upon the iltar she Ww 
4 i with taxis conveying seamen, passen- planning to adorn 
a Give ids. cocnedt fo. your fur nee en jet 1 to Chotelaine, 481 University Ave ' gers, shipping agents, customs officials At midday the prosperous traders of 
§ Toronto 2, Canode mMuMYIS4 ff and immigration men to and from the the Old Quarter gather for lunch ix 
ee ee ee vessels, the Plaza Hotel on the Place Jacques 
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Cartier. Imitation marble walls 


mirrors and gilt light brackets give the 

scene a warm and bourgeois aura 

dine with SIX 

1 table, napkins stuck into 
their necks and business the 
top 

| The 


iccustomed to 


customers otten 


gusto 


or eight at 


dominant 


ind so 


that the lone 


restaurant 1s so busy 
“regulars,” 
has a hard time 
When he finally 


finds the prices are 


stranger 


ittracting a 


waitress succeeds he 


much lower than 


in the English-speak 


ose prevailing 


You can get 


restaurants uptown g 


excellent filet here for $1.25 


As the 


men 


mignor 
adv 


yawn and 


ances the mar 
to tidy 


ip their stalls and warehouses in prepa 


ifternoon 
i ket begin to 
nother pre-dawn start to 
But at Montreal Sailors 
down on the Place 
hubbub 
ilways occasioned by rival 
from the With 
ind studded boots tucked 
irms they 


ration for 
morrow 
Institute Royale 


there is a 





This is 


soccer teams ships 
vests 


their 
squabble in 


shorts, 
under begin the daily 
French, Italian 
Norwegian and other tongues 
should play which 
which match should be held 

ivailable to them 
[he problem is settled by 


middle 


face and rimless glasses, a 


English 
German 
over which team 
ind first 
on the one field 
2 plump 
with a cherubi« 


aged spinster 


woman who 
behind the 
i church bazaar than in the 
Yet Oslo to 
ind from Rio to Beirut, Miss 
acknowledge d by mari 


might more at home 


tea urn at 


seem 
realm of 
Nag is iki 


Gladys Bates 1s 


sport from 


ners to be their soccer Tsarina 


\ Strange Statistician 


After consulting her fixture list she 


nnounce firmly Che first match 
vill be 


f the SS Asia 


oda\ between the engine room 


ind the deck department 
f the RMS Empress of Scotland 


Meekly 


decision 


accept her 


down to 


the hetty seamen 
ind make their way 
i dockside sports field lent by Canadian 
4 Vickers Ltd., the 


Miss Bates 


letermined that there 


marine eng 


ineers 


usually follows stoutly 


shall be no 


tions about the order of play 


stands on the 
1 the light fail 


ilterca ' 
Often she touch lin 
ym mid afternoon unt 


yman in sight, adding figure 


he only we 
ind points 


bandaging sc! 





lemons for the play 


ers to suck at half time, rebuking strong 


I 


wionally shouting Foul! ” 


Offside!’’ when the ru 


id occ 
Hands!” o7 
broken 


twenty-five ye 


irs Mis 





Bates has up the Montreal Me: 
intile Atl League into the worid 
best seamen soccer organization de 
pite the irregular visits of teams fron 


ramp steamers which make the timinj 
Che chances of the 


teams in the league champion 


of contests 


tricky 
wrious 
ire often the subject of 


snip arguments 
carried on in mid-Atlantic by 

Miss Bates has been secretary of the 
Montreal Sailors’ Institute 
a girl and works there 


radio 


since she 


from early 


was 


morning until late at night, changing 


foreign money, writing letters for illite: 
ates, organizing visits to seamen in 


urranging funerals for seamen 
and 


hospital 


who die ashore sometimes even 


pleading in the courts for seamen a1 


rested for drunkenness 
“They are all fine men,” she says 
i little bit childish at times, but not 
so much that it matters 


With the manager of the institut« 
the Rev. William McLean, a Presby 
terian, Miss Bates took a leading part 


in the half-million-dollar fund-raising 


campaign which paid for a new building 
to be opened this year 
The 


big four-story brick and con 


blue 


The 


crete institute is ilready the 


Cuarter 


4 bedroams sho 


elegant building 


ind will provide 


in the Old 


wer 

a swimming pool i cafeteria, con 
certs, dances, movies, billiards. bow] 
ing, darts, chess. a librar first id 
facilities and religious services for v7 
ous Protestant denomination 

As darkness falls seamen of al! creed 
ind color drop ver to he nearby 
Catholic Sailors’ Club to which Father 
Ronald MacKinnon i Jesuit science 
master from Loyola College. give ill 
his spare time 

The biggest attraction her« 
corps of hundred hostesses ll well 


dressed, well-spoken and _ intelliger 
girls from the universities and the 
city’s offices and stores Each give 
up two or three nights a week »ente 
tain the men 

MacKinnon’s inflexible rul t} 
they will dance with any seaman wh 
isks them, providing he is sober \ 


few years ago one or two of the 
complained that they did 
with colored se 
MacKinnon said he 


dance imen 
would resign ir ither 
than endorse 
ind the 


overwhelmingly by the 


inv racial discrimination 


dissenters were voted 
otner girl 
seamen who want 


Beef’s 


beer go to Joe 


across the WAY vhere 


Tavern 


English and fore ign money is changed 


it fair rates and the atmosphere i i 
relaxed as that of an English pul 
Charles McKiernan who founded the 
tavern in 183 had been a cok 
sergeant in the Imperial artillery and 
icquired the nickname Joe Beef for | 
foraging skill during hungry campaig1 
Above the tavern he had |! small 
bedrooms which he ented at ten cent 
in ht to lor ind ron noreme 
He always kept a huge cauld of souy 
boiling and never refused down-and 
outer free me ] In he } va 
menagerie of alligator monke 
coons, porcupines, part i } 
bird na be t In the ldle { tt 
floor is pit I VTiic Drown ‘he 
hained te pole pertormed Ch fo 
uns and si; ) le | eve ‘ 
Joe Beef } pt Dp rie bisor t 
bach ra the star exnhil 
He w huge mar vi } ked 
troubl Once when tall t 
I 1 barman he knocked d t é 
cold without turning his head droy 
pin svilabl hougt hh he 
el ( nd } at Sal on A 
lollar nig! OT d t , d 
t t ii 
I s the i r Montre 
millionais in those day cordi 
yne hist n, to Ke rhe een ( 
ns down te Jou Ke nd show hen 
he stark realities of life 
When Joe Beef died in 89 S 
lame Street w de nd of oI r 
‘ four hou Ihe vere , 
marchin n he iong proce r 
uilors soldiers igabond gron . 
[ mer ind other who followed the 
hearse up to Mount Royal Cemeter 
between sidewalks densely packed wit! 
mourners 
When the funeral wa ver a mil 
tary band fulfilled Joe Beef | 
request Outside the tavern the 
played for his widow, The Girl I Left 


Behind Me 
Ihe 


vhich 


night life in the 
starts when the t 


no better and no worse than night life 


invwhere else But it has a fla ee 
ts own 

By one o'clock in the morning the 
Chanteclerc, the Plaza and Auberge du 
Canada are ringing with musk Ihe 
ire lit with low-shaded lights in dee} 


colors and under them you can see the 


tanned faces of seamen and the fre 

faces of farmers and the tough faces 
of stevedores, some with respectable 
women and some with women not s 


respectable 

















say é i ec 
When { ‘ t ‘ { et) ) ‘ hye vi 
hes had ood day < I } eve ‘ 
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} © th - } low 
mn average ad At ‘ } ‘ r 
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PAUL 
DOUGLAS 
THE 
MAGGIE’ 


~ AS SCOTCH AS © 
TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND 
AND FUNNIER/ |» 


When Yankee persistence 
meets Scotch resistance, 
there’s a battle of wit 

aboard the ‘puffer’ 
boat “Maggie”, and 
waves of laughter 
break on the rugged 
shores of the Hebrides. 
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Backstage at Ottawa 
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of the way party affairs had been run 
It was not an attack on the party 
leadership-——-George Drew was unchal 
lenged by anyone during this largest 
conference in history 
although the fullest opportunity was 


Conservative 


given for any opposition to be heard 
Murdoch Macpherson’s resolution of 
confidence was deliberately moved on 
the: floor of the conference, and not 
through the resolutions committee, to 
forestall any suggestion that critics 
were muzzled. No critics were heard 
Nowlan, 
asked three times “‘Are you ready for 
”” before he put the resolu 


George retiring president 
the question 
tion to the vote: not a voice was raised 
and the affirmation of support was 
carried unanimously 

Hees supporters also deny any devia 
tion from Conservative policy. Hees 
has made speeches that sounded like 
rank heresy to some of his fellow Con 
servatives, who think he is a radical and 

bit of a crackpot, but Hees says these 
utterances have been misinterpreted 
He’s an orthodox Conservative, he 
says, with no desire to rewrite the party 
platform 

“What Hees and 


plain about is Conservative organiza 


1is backers do com 


tion and day-to-day tactics Hees 
thinks the national president should be 
in organizer something no predeces 
sor in the job has ever ittempted to be 
He proposes to spend ; it least a third of 
each year traveling, spending time in 
every province ind ‘revitalizir ig”” i 
favorite Hees word the 





chinery 

Some of his opponents have won 
dered 
imbition stops at “revitalizing” the 


aloud, whether George Hees 


party They don’t accuse him of dis 
Drew, but Drew will 
this month and Hees won't be 


loyalty to Geors 





be Sixty 
forty-four until June. The prospect of 
Hees as party leader seems, to these 
critics, even less inviting than that of 
Hees as party president 
However, the 
ri 


is wide nor as de¢ p as it looked at the 


‘party split” is neither 


me 

Hees’ opponents agree, now that the 
contest is over, that Hees won’t do the 
party any harm They still think the 
national president shouldn’t try to be a 
national organizer but if Hees wants to 
do it let him try. He has the money and 
the time (his family business, in whic! 
he is a vice-president, can and does get 
mn without him) and his “revitaliza 
thing tor 


tion”’ project will he i great 


the party if it works. If it doesn’t work 


there will still be lots of time to elect 
new president ind, if necessary, hire a 
nat organizer before nother! 
general election rolls round 





ME ANWHILE inotne opposition 
party the CCF, has been having 
trouble of 1 different sort Ross 


Thatcher, the wealthy hardware met 
chant who is CCF member for Moose 
Jaw-Lake Centre, ‘Sask has emerged 
wain in his old role as the CCF's 
problem child 


Thatcher has belonged to the CC] 





since » he was old enough vote 
but he often sounds more like a hard 
ware merchant than like a CCFer. In 
the past he has often horrified his party 


by advocating such things as an income 
ceiling for old-age 
lining up with the Conservatives on 
enance. He admits he 


ind is openly con 


pensions, or by 


retail price main 
is no socialist 
emptuous of Leftish economic theory 
especially when expounded by ex 
Thatcher's 
opinion) wouldn't know a balance sheet 


schoolteachers who in 


from the Rosetta stone 





Lately, though, Thatcher had been 
trying to avoid collisions with party 
colleagues. He succeeded pretty well 
until parliament dealt with the decen- 
nial revision of the Bank Act 

CCF doctrine, as enshrined in the 
Regina Manifesto of 1932, calls for 
nationalization of the banks. Thatcher 
opposed to this as 
any other Actually 
many a loyal CCFer has grown some 


is just as violently 


businessman 


what dubious about this proposal in the 
last twenty-two years it was vigor- 
ously debated and eventually turned 
down by the Labour Government of 
Britain. When the question came up in 
CCF caucus this year several MPs 
were inclined to Thatcher’s opinion 


that the banks are better left in private 


hands, at least for the time being. But 


te, ind 


the ‘matter was put to a vo 
majority stood by the Regina Mani 
M. J. Coldwell, the 


party leader, moved an amendment 


festo According 





f 


calling for immediate nationalization of 


the chartered banks 











‘Ross Thatcher happe ned to be the 
last speaker in the debate which fol 
\ 4 — 
A 
4 
ar kk 
pe , \ 
¢ aa 
| iy 
\ — 
fe 
le 
{@ 
MACLEAN 
lowed He neither opposed ‘nor sup 
PI I 


ported the Coldwell amendment, just 
put forward some ideas of his ow 


on extension of long-term credit to 
farmers It wasn’t what he said that 


caused the trouble, it was what he did 
No sooner had Thatcher sat down 
than the vote was called on the Cold 
well amendment, and Thatcher was on 
spot. He didn’t want t 


» vote against 
his party motion but he couldn’t con 


Is ; 


smentiously vote in favor of it He took 
the only remaining alternative grab 
bed his notes and dashed out of the 
chambe while the division bell wa 


members it 


Liberals hooted with gles 


We want Thatcher.” thev chanted 


still ringing to call the 


is the CCF member rose one b 








y rie 
to registe their twenty-one ives 
You in e him the CCI 
shouted bach Fred Zaplitny 
Dauphin, Manitoba, put it into song 
We don’t want m, you can | é 
he too fat for us Des half 
ted attempts at dieting, Thatche 
sa rather portly fi ‘ 


1ucus next morning 


urned out that some CCF members 


A. M. Campbell of 








The SaSK rose to move 
that Ross Thatcher resig! fron the 
House Committee on Banking and 


Commerce 
Thatcher had been on the Banking 


ind Commerce Committee ever since 


he was first elected to parliament nine 
vears ag He liked it. As a business 
man he was interested in the commit 


tee’s work, and he made no secret of his 
behef that he was better qualified for it 


than some of his doctrin aire colle ww 





He didn’t want to resign, and said so 


THE CCF COULD und = perhaps 


t . i 

would, have put him off the commit 
They could have asked 
Chief Government Whip, t 
House that Thatcher’s 
name be dropped and W. M. Johnson’s 
name substituted therefor (a change 


tee anyway 
Gibb Weir 


move in the 


that has actually been made But 


if Thats her rose to protest there was 





always the possibility that mischievous 
Liberals might come to his rescue and 
vote down their own Chief Whip’s 
In any case there would be 
public 


motion. 
much washing of party linen 
So after an hour of acrimonious debate 
in which M. J. Coldwell did his best to 
pour oil on the 
Thatcher reluctantly agreed to resig: 
from the committee and keep quiet 
The argument has left some residue 
of resentment on both sides. Most if 
not all CCF members think Ross 
Thatcher is just a Liberal or even a 
Conservative in CCF clothing They 
think he embarrasses and misrepresents 
the party with his Chamber of Com 
should 


either support the majority’s view or 


troubled waters 


merce opinions, and that he 


get out 

Thatcher, for his part, believes ‘that 
he and his middle-class views are far 
more typi al of the average CCF voter 
in Saskatchewan than any long-haired 
theorist. This epithet is just as much a 
term of abuse with Thatcher as it would 
be with any other hardware merchant 
he applies it to some of his elected col 
leagues, but more particularly to party 
officials who have never won an election 
but who do attend party caucus 

Thatcher won the largest majority 
ill three prairie provinces last summer 
and was second only to Liberal Jimmy 
Sinclar in the whole ot western 
Canada lo him, that proves he is a 
typical Saskatchewan CCFer to his 
opponents it proves only that he was 
elected by the same people who used 
elect Conservative John Diefenbake 
MP for thirteen years 


Lake Centre’s 


hatcher’s friends say he will n 
leave the CCF unless he is kicked out, ir 
which case he won’t join any other 


party but will sit as an independent 
hatcher’s enemies say the CCF has no 
intention of kicking him out, but that 
any party has a‘right to be represent« d 
on committees by delegates who express 


th party's views There for the 


Le 
7 I 


moment, the matter rests 


REPORTERS have discovered to thei 
own surprise that C. D. Howe, Ministe 
of Trade Defence Pre 


duction and incidental portfolios fron 


ind Commerce 


time to time, is the most consistently 


photogenic of Canadian politic ians 
Howe was the principal victim th 


year of the booklet prepared for the 


Press Gallery Dinner the innua 
festival whereat reporters invite polit 
ins to come and be lampooned Ihe 
authors looked, as usual, for a photo 
graph which would presen thei 
subject in some unguarded express 
r posture 

Usually these are y to find he 
mnly problem to decide which is the 
silliest Even Prime Minister St 
Laurent, who normally takes prett 
good picture, has often shown up in 
news photo as a Caricature of himse if 


But search as they would news} 

men could find no picture of C. D 
Howe that looked like anything but 
C. D. Howe Chey finally got one that 
bears some faint resemblance to Pappy 
Yokum of Dogpatch, but they found it 
only by magnifying 


picture of some 
body else in which Howe appears 
among the crowd in the background 
And even with all this effort, the 
finished product is still a fairly good 
likeness of the Minister of Trade and 


Commerce * 





is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription Te 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 

you receive the expiration notice 
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IN 


THE EDITORS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


seeeeeceeee eee eeeeseeeeeeeeee ee eeeeseeeeeceeeeeeeeee eee 


seece 


Even Editors Have Mothers 





Mrs 
of the 


Berton, 
Yukon, 


parka clad, on the ice 
with dog Grey Cloud 


F THE name of Laura Beatrice 

Berton (I Married the Klondike, 
pages 22 and 23) has a vaguely fa- 
miliar sound to our readers it is 
because Mrs. Berton’s massive off- 
spring Pierre has been on the editorial 
staff of Maclean’s for seven years and 
has of course thrown his share of 
words at us. 

This is the first time we’ve had 


mother - son relationship between 


writer and editor. What does an edi- 


tor do when his mother starts sub- 


mitting manuscripts? Our man stood 
aside like a little 


turned the script over to other editors 


gentleman and 
for perusal. We suspect he gave up 
breathing until a decision was made. 

Our man knew about the work, o 
course. The parts of I Married the 
Kiondike 


lishing are 


Maclean’s is pub- 
book 
which will appear under the Little, 
and the 
Berton 


which 
excerpts from a 
Canada 
Mrs 
book several years ago 


Brown 
U. 8S. 


imprint in 
later this year. 
planned the 
and completed it last winter. The 
book will run to almost four times the 
length of the Maclean’s articles. 
Mrs. Berton grew up in a literary 
atmosphere. Her father, Phillips 
one of the _ best- 


Thompson, was 


known newspapermen of his day in 


Ontario. He worked for John Ross 
Robertson’s old Toronto Telegraph 
which antedated the Toronto Tele- 


gram), for the Boston Traveler, the 
Toronto Mail and the Toronto Globe. 
Under the pen name of Jimuel Briggs, 
he wrote a widely read column made 
up of bumorous incidents and obser- 
vations at the local police courts. 


As she is now, ‘in her. seventies 


Widowed, she is living in Vancouver 


“Then the Globe sent him to Ire 
land to cover the terrible famine of 
1881,’" Mrs. Berton tells us. ‘“‘He 
spent several months there writing 
dispatches so vivid that the paper, on 
his return, reprinted them all in a 


But 


human suffering he had seen he re- 


special issue because of the 
fused ever again to poke fun at men 
in police court 

Our man’s mother has been writing 
tells us that 
Klondike 
as a kindergarten teacher in 1907 she 


most of her life. She 


when she first went to the 


had commissions from the Globe and 
Saturday Night to tell of her experi- 
ences. 

“‘T decided to write under the name 
of Beatrice Briggs,’”’ she says, ‘“‘be- 
cause some of fhe things I had to say 


might not be interpreted as compli- 


mentary by the Dawson people 


“T might have saved myself the 


trouble. It is impossible to keep any 
secret for five minutes in that coun- 


try. Long before I got copies of my 


articles in print from Toronto my 
phone was ringing and people were 
commenting on the stories.”’ 

She wrote regularly for the Daw 


son News and later for the Family 
Herald and Weekly Star But she 
says she never intended that our man 
would be a writer. 

“I was brought up 


among journal! 


ists and they were always penniless 


Says We all 


that’s our 


and overworked,’ she 
our boy man 


would be a scientist 


decided 
Then one day 
he announced he to be a 
writer. There it was—the family 


What could one do””’ * 


was going 


weakness 
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Rubber Toys for Infants and Youngsters...and the famou 
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Completely washable « color-fast « 
absolutely harmless and non-toxic 
¢ virtually indestructible « no parts that 
chip or break « no sharp edges (to hurt 
small hands or mar furniture) « soft and 
safe children can’t hurt themselves 


or others even in the roughest play 


i 


Every child will love these live hubt 

dolls and animal character toys that make wor ye? 
derful playmates and stir their imagination Ar 

deal gift for children (age ¢ ionths to 2 years) 
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Viceroy “Live Rubber’ Jar Ris 
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The swing is DEFINITELY to Labatt’'s 


The opportunities of tomorrow 


are in the making today.’’ 
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Sars 


Since 1947 Canada’s oil 
reserves have increased 25 
times, land under production 
10 times and exploration 


expenditures 25 times. 


Our Company has 
played a key role in the 
financing of industries 
engaged in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural 


resources. 


Today its interest 
in such activities 
is greater 


than ever! 


NESBITT, [THOMSON 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office: 355 St. James Street West,¢MONTREAL. 
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HAMILTON LONDON, ONT. 
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IDENTITY 


“Harris style ‘Harris 
pattern or similar loose 
expressions are traps for 
the unwary. Be wise. Let 
this mark be your safeguard 


Look for the mark on the 
cloth. 





Look for the label on the 


MAN in Tawatinaw, Alta., 
thought the family cat was lost. 
™soon after a friend dropped in 
they heard a faint mewing that 
seemed to be coming from the wall. 
They pulled down a wall panel, but 
no cat. The mewing continued. They 
pulled down more panels. The mew- 
ing continued. “ventually they 
pulled all the panels off the living- 
room walls. Just then the man’s wife 
walked in, took one horrified look at 
the debris and was on the point of 
exploding when there was a particu- 
larly plaintive miaow. She opened 
the cellar door and the cat emerged, 
complete with inscrutable smile. 


During the Hydro changeover 
from 25 to 60 cycles in Ontario, 
an Oak Ridges housewife who works 
during the day was commuting back 
and forth to Newmarket by bus. 
Tired by her day’s work in New- 
market and dreading thoughts of 
housework to be done when she 
arrived home, she scarcely listened 
to the chattering of her companion, 
an old school chum who had recently 
joined an evangelistic congregation. 
“Have you been converted?’ the 
friend asked. The weary housewife 
replied: ‘‘Yes, and our washing ma- 
chine makes a terrible noise.” 


A Toronto man left at home while 
his wife went on a holiday, received 
detailed instructions on the care and 
feeding of the two goldfish and the 
cat. After several days of struggling 
with the goldfish he solved part of 
the problem and cut his work in half. 


Instead of feeding the goldfish expen- 


YOU FED THE GOLDFISH 
_ 700?- TO WHOM? 


Mes ——— IF 


sive food he fed the goldfish to the 
cat. The day before his wife returned 
he purchased two new goldfish for 
twenty-five cents. His wife was none 
the wiser. 

eee 


\ shipment of western horses con- 
signed to Newfoundland was checked 
at Truro, N.S., before the switch toa 
Cape Breton train, and one of the 
animals was found to have died en 
route. The agent noted on the way- 
bills, ““One horse dead at Truro,”’ and 
had the carcass removed. The crew 
at Cornerbrook, Newfoundland, look- 
ing over the waybills, discovered the 
laconic addendum “Still dead at 
North Sydney.” 


A farmer near Victoria, B.C., was 
haled into court to answer charges 
that his cows were wandering into a 
neighbor’s garden and causing dam 
age. The magistrate asked the plain- 
tiff why he did not have a “No 
Trespassing”’ sign on his property 
“It wouldn’t be much use, your 
honor,”” was the reply. 
can’t read.” 


“The cows 


A Brantford, Ont., church listed an 
old-time party for Wednesday in its 
weekly announcements. “‘Wonderful 
program!” the notice said. “Real 


old-fashioned refreshments will be 
served at intermission—-35c.”’ As an 
added attraction the sponsors noted 
they would be “showing antiques. 


Come and bring your husbands.” 
e¢ ¢-@ 


Film censors in Alberta have taken 
all the deletions they have made from 
films over a number of years and 
joined them together. The finished 
product .will never be seen publicly 
but it has been given a title The 


Dirt of A Decade. 


American visitors tripping 
to Windsor get the feeling they 
arrived in a foreign country when 
they read the sign in an army sur 
plus store: “We Speak American.” 


A Yorktown, Sask., lawyer had a 
client whose mail-receiving privileges 
had been suspended by the Post 
Office Department because he was 
caught sending raffle tickets illegally 
through the mails. The lawyer took 
the matter up with the Post Office 
and was assured that the man’s mail- 
ing privileges would be restored in 
three weeks, after the raffle had beer 
held. He sat down and wrote the 
man the good news, but was non 
plussed a few days later when his 
letter returned with a polite memo 
randum from the Post Office ex 
plaining that the addressee’s mail 
receiving privileges had been tem 
porarily suspended. 
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Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 

Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. iddress Parade, c/o 
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/ make the rubber 


That has revolutionized paint 


Polymer Corporation Limited «+ Sarnia, Canada 








